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A PLEA FOR THE ESSENTIALS 

Now when he had left speaking, he said 
unto Simon, Launch out into the deep, and let 
down your nets for a draught. 

And Simon answering said unto him, Mas- 
ter, we have toiled all the night, and have 
taken nothing; nevertheless at thy word I 
will let down the net. 

And when they had this done, they inclosed 
a great mnititude of fishes.—St. Luke, 5: 4-6. 


Vou. IV 


In studying educational methods and prob- 
lems throughout the United States, it seems to 
us that we are departing from the old stan 


We are not sure what it means to be 
non-progressive, but we are sure what it means 
to build upon solid foundations. The ten- 
dency nowadays seems to be toward show and 
display rather than toward the development of 
mind and our 
schools there are a number of subjects which 


dards. 


character and culture. In 
claim the attention and time of teacher and 
pupil which would be learned as a natural 
consequence if the fundamentals of edueation 
were properly taught. It seems to us that im 
our endeavor to show a guid pro quo for the 
money expended on the public schools, we are 
wasting time on those things which can be seen 
and handled, which are temporal] and perish- 
able, rather than upon those things that are 
spiritual, which pertain to the mind and soul 
of man and which count for eternity. 

In reading the passage of Scripture quoted 
above, we naturally thought of conditions im 
our public schools of to-day. It seems to us 
that we are fishing too near the shore, that we’ 
are wasting our time in trying to catch small 
fish that move and have their being in the 
shallows. If the essentials, namely, reading, 
writing, spelling, elementary mathematics, 
history, and geography are properly taught, 
wherever there is aptitude on the part of the 
pupil for other subjects, this aptitude will find 
a way to express itself in some practical line 
of work. We have made a calculation of the 
time expended on programs for special occa- 
sions, and it seems to us that where these pro- 
vrams are carried out, one-half of the school 


term is consumed. There are exercises for 
Thanksgiving day; for Christmas day; for 
Lee’s birthday; for Lincoln’s birthday; for 


Peace day; for Corn day; for Patrons’ day; 
for Humane day; for Arbor day, etc. In the 
city schools especially where public perform- 
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ances are popular, from one to two weeks’ time 
is taken from one or more important studies in 
rehearsing programs. After these programs 
are rendered, there is no more permanent good 
Jeft the pupil than would have accrued to him 
from a regular Friday afternoon recitation or 
song. ‘The causes in the interest of which all 
of these programs are arranged are good and 
instruction in the principles underlying them 
should be given to the pupils, but this can be 
done along with the regular studies. The es- 
sentials suffer most from the fact that each of 
these worthy causes has a representative and 
this representative has to give some proof that 
he or she is earning the salary that the office 
earries with it. Each of these representatives 
tries to make 
that he 
than any other, and we are frequently re- 


the impression that the cause 
or she represents is more important 
minded of a State Fair or one of our big 
shows where the side tents, with their mega- 
phones and their music, try to divert the at- 
tention of those that have entered the grounds 
with the purpose of studying the principal ex- 
hibits, and, too frequently, the side show wink. 

In our curricula, there is. frequently a plea 
for more vocational 


practical subjects, for 


studies. It seems to us that what we need in 
our school system is more practical men, and 
more vocational men rather than studies. We 
have always understood that our schools were 
intended to fit the pupils for the highest possl- 
ble service to State and to society. In order to 
do this. all the faculties of the mind must be 
trained for efficient exercise. A mens sana in 
COrpore Sano is a good thing. but it is far bet- 
better, to have these two, 
Like 


ter, incomparably 
plus culture and morality. love, the 
properly developed mind will find a way to 
manifest itself. If our schools do not decrease 
the number of criminals in our jails and peni- 
tentiaries and the number of patients in our 
hospitals and asylums, they fail in efficiency. 
One of the reasons why they so often fail is 
that the teacher and the superintendent are 


incompetent and are placed in their respective 


positions because of political pull rather than 
because of their fitness for these positions. 
The argument that the home is the place to lay 


the foundations for morality, religion and cyl 
ture is hard to gainsay, but how is the home 
to do this unless the children of to-day, who 
are to make the homes of the coming gener. 
tion, are properly trained ¢ 

We build magnificent structures and fur 
nish them with modern equipments, but wood 
and brick and mortar do not make a schoo! 
It is the equipment of the teacher that makes 
the school. Of all the so-called professions, 
that of teaching is least deserving of the name 

There is no business, corporation or com 
pany that would not fail utterly if it employed 
as superintendents or foremen those whiose 
only fitness for their office was the endorse 
ment of some prominent man or politician. A 
proof-reader for a publishing house would not 
hold his job one day unless he gave evidence 
of his ability to do the work assigned him 
The 


share the came fate unless he were competent 


foreman of a locomotive plant would 
The overseer of a plantation would ruin the 
owner of the farm and demoralize the em- 
ployees if he did not understand the principles 
of farming. ‘The only business where millions 
of dollars are invested and tyros are employed 
is that of supervising and teaching school 
Why should we marvel then that ignorance 
and crime and irreligion are abroad in the 
land? Whenever schools fail to perform their 
perfect work, the State, the Church, and so- 
ciety must suffer as a city does when the elec- 
tric plant ceases to perform its function. 

Preachers, doctors, lawyers would be called 
quacks if they did not have more professional 
training than many of the teachers in our 
public schools. In thinking of teachers. we ar 
reminded of a Latin fable which we read wher 
a boy. It was something like this: There 
was a man who called himself a_ physician 
He knew little of the properties or the reme 
dies that he prescribed and less of their effect 
upon the human system. On a certain -day. In 
company with a friend, he went hunting. He 
was fond of hunting but a very poor marks 
man. His friend said to him: “Doctor, to-da' 
at least you will kill nothing.” 

It seems to us that we should heed the com- 
mand of the Master Teacher to “launch ont 
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the deep.” We are fishing too near the 
What avails it 1f we know how to 
1 plow and how to use a plow and have 
on which to use a plow if we have not 
cree of mental culture in addition to 
viture to give ourselves, our families, 


Kt 


ir visitors some sympathetic and instruc- 
onversation about the great men that 
ved and are now living, and to furnish 
entive and hope for future generations / If 
be non-progressive means to lay aside those 
ngs that have developed most of the great 
f all the past, we wish to be in this class. 
We believe in practical studies; we believe in 
vational studies, but we believe first of all 
teaching the esse ntials and in teaching these 
vghly. Af we depart from this creed 
for two or three generations, we shall need a 
renaissance. Culture never has stood and 
ever will stand in the way of material pro- 
ress. The man who makes pins, as well as 
the man who makes books, will do better work 
y reason of culture than through lack of it. 
We frequently hear it said that the classics are 
ead and useless. All that is permanent in 
usic, in literature and art is classical. What 
holars mean by classical is that which ap- 
peals to the educated mind and soul of man in 
ery nation and in every age. The classics 
| never disappear from any educated nation 
r people. Like the Gospel, if what is clas- 
al “be hid. it is hid to them that are lost” 

| whatever appeals to the universal heart. 
We have taught from the log cabin to the 
versity, and we have observed that those 
vho have the greatest influence over their 
ipils. both for discipline and instruction, 
vere the most cultured. There is something 
iwe-inspiring in a cultured teacher. The pu- 
that comes under such an influence feels 
in inspiration something like that which one 


experiences in a church. In the presence of a 
teacher with a mind adequately equipped with 


nformation and realizing the responsibilities 


of his or her position and with a heart full of 


and imbued with a spirit of true culture, 
pupil must feel that he is on holy ground 
No. the classics are not dead. What James 


Russell Lowell says in the following quota- 
tions will ever be true: 


“Only those languages can properly be call- 
ed dead in which nothing living has been writ- 
ten. If the classic languages are dead, they 
yet speak to us, and with a clearer voice than 
that of any living tongue. 

x * » > * 

If their language is dead, vet the literature 
it enshrines is rammed with life as perhaps 
no other writing. except Shakespeare's, ever 
was or will be. It ts as contemporary with 
to-day as with the ears it first enraptured, for 
it appeals not to the man of then or now, but 
io the entire round of human nature itself. 
Men are ephemeral or evanescent, but whatever 
page the authentic soul of man has touched 
with her immortalizing finger, no matter how 
long ago, is still young and fair as it was to 
the world’s gray fathers. Oblivion looks in 
the face of the Grecian Muse only to forget 
her errand. Plato and Aristotle are not names 
but things. On a chart that should represent 
the firm earth and wavering oceans of the 
human mind, they would be marked as moun- 
(ain-ranges, forever modifying the tempera- 
ture, the currents, and the atmosphere of 
thought, astronomical stations whence the 
movements of the lamps of heaven might best 
be observed and predicted. Even for the mas- 
tering of our own tongue, there is no expedient 
so fruitful as translation out of another; how 
much more when that other is a language at 
once so precise and so flexible as the Greek! 
(;reek literature is also the most fruitful com- 
ment on our own. Coleridge has told us with 
what profit he was made to study Shakespeare 
and Milton in conjunction with the Greek dra- 
matists. It is no sentimental argument for 
this study that the most justly balanced, the 
most serene, and the most fecundating minds 
since the revival of learning have been steeped 
in and saturated with Greek literature. We 
know not whither other studies will lead us, 
especially if dissociated from this: we do know 
to what summits, far above our lower region 
of turmoil, this has led and what the many- 
sided outlook thence.” 
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While there is something good in all that 
the progressives advocate “launch out into 
the deep and cast your net for a draught.” 

“Lord, God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 


Js a 


PRACTICE IN PRONUNCIATION 


recreant Ricci 


recreate (amuse) Richelieu 
recreate (create anew) Richter 
recusant Ridel 
referable Riet 
referrible Rigveda 
refluent Riis 
refragable Rimini 


Rio de Janeiro 
Rio Grande 


refuse (noun) 
refuse (verb) 


refutable Riordan 
regress (noun) Riviera 
regress (verb) Robespierre 
remediable Rochambeau 
remediless Rochefort 
renaissance Rochefoucauld 
rendezvous Rochelle 
reparable Roderigo 
repertory Rokeby 
requiem Romanes 


In spoken language, distinct articulation 
and correct pronunciation are the essential 
elements. To a great degree, the accuracy of 
one’s pronunciation is the surest evidence of 
good breeding, the most obvious test of exact 
scholarship and the best proof of general cul- 


ture. 
8 & 


Editor Virginia Journal of Education: 
Dear Sir: Since you have done me the 
honor to give my recent article a prominent 
place in your magazine and then proceeded 
to misjudge me, I think I deserve a little 
further space for self-vindication. My article 
was neither harsh nor fault-finding, but decid- 
edly complimentary, and I do not think it 
deserved such a severe arraignment. I did 
not, however, take all of your hard knocks to 


myself. As my article was published in fy} 
our readers can judge for themselves hoy 
many of your remarks are applicable to me. 
There are one or two points, however, which 
I wish to make clear. 

In the first place, I did not intend to cag 
any aspersions on your knowledge and ex. 
perience. If I seemed to do this, or other. 
wise to misinterpret you, I desire to make 
the amende honorable, which I do most heart. 
ily. I hold the opinion that one’s pen may 
wield the greater influence when it does not 
indulge in that emphatic and denunciatory 
style which concedes to the other fellow no 
right to think or to express an opinion. 

Secondly, I do not advocate the non-killing 
of English sparrows and other pernicious 
forms of bird life, on the ground that boys 
cannot distinguish between these and the bene- 
ficial species. This seems to me a childish 
argument. I say, teach them first to distin 
guish, then to kill when necessary, but they 
should learn to distinguish first. 

Again, you intimate that my knowledge is 
all book knowledge. I hardly think this is 
true, though I have read largely on this sub- 
ject, so dear to my heart, and shall always do 
so. Although I have not numbered as many 
years of useful experience as you, my hon- 
ored opponent, yet all of these years, without 
a single exception, have been spent, wholly 
or in part, in real, unadulterated country— 
the kind that is twenty miles distant from 
the screech of the locomotive and _ other 
blatant signs and sounds of civilization, where 
bird life and the opportunities for observing 
it are unlimited. That I have tried to make 
the most of these opportunities, it is useless 
to state. However, in my article which you 
have done me the kindness to publish, I made 
certain statements which were not based upon 
personal observation. I frankly explained 
this and gave my authority for my state- 
ments. These facts are not matters of purely 
field observation, for the simple reason that 
such data cannot be obtained in this way. 
No amount of field work alone, however con- 
scientious, can establish to a scientific ac- 
curacy, record facts concerning the fooé 
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habits of birds. This can only be done as the 
Biological Survey does it, by actual examina- 
tion of the stomachs of hundreds of birds, 
taking at all seasons of the year, under all con- 
eivable circumstances and in all parts of the 
try. Thus the varying conditions of 
locality, time of the year and avoidable food 
supply” are taken into consideration and duly 
lowed for. Surely you will not regard facts 
.rrived at under such a perfect system of in- 
vestigation as “meager and uncertain evi- 
There must of necessity be a court 

f jast resort in all things. Such, I take it, 
‘n this line, are the eminent authorities whom 
I quoted. 

/ do not think you have painted the crow 
blacker than he is. I have lived upon a large 
farm all my life. I have heard methods and 
lificulties of farming discussed exhaustively 
by good farmers and intelligent ones, who 
have had much hurtful experience with Mr. 
Crow. I have seen many of my baby chickens 
gobbled up and I know that when a crow be- 
gins on your chickens he is worse than many 
hawks. I know both from hearsay and per- 
sonal experience that he is a black rascal, but 
nevertheless a most interesting specimen of 
birdhood. I do contend, however, that even 
these outlaws and others like them, have their 
good part to perform in God’s great scheme, 
and when there is any good to be said about 
anything or anybody, why not give it honest 
onsideration and a fair hearing? 

Again, Mr. Editor, I trust you will not 
leny me the personal privilege of loving my 
beautiful, garrulous blue jays, much as a 
mother has the right to love her bad boys 
best. That he is a bad boy, I am told on good 
uuthority, though, since you insist on the per- 
sonal observation theory, I have not yet been 
ible to prove his badness. I have been aware 
of the sinister reputation of this beautiful 
bird since the day when I listened in wide- 
eved wonder to my black nurse’s story of 
his supposed league with the Evil One, and 
ow he “goes to de debil ev’yday,” carrying as 
a tribute, one grain of sand. I have learned 
from the highest authorities that he has car- 
hivorous propensities and a fondness for eggs, 


but I have not yet caught him in mischief and 
I cannot accuse him of driving away any other 
bird tenants. This is my experience, and these 
birds are present in no small numbers, most 
of the year, at my very doors. Therefore, 
until I do prove him a vagabond and a dis- 
grace to the feathered tribe, I shall, with your 
kind permission, continue to be fond of him. 
Neither you nor any one else is obliged to 
love him, if you don’t want to, but I confess 
to this weakness and until I have cause to 
do otherwise, I shall continue to allow him a 
place in my trees and give him carte blanche 
to eat just as many of my acorns as he wants 
to. 

Perhaps I am asking too much when I make 
the request that you publish this letter, but 
since I have been publicly misunderstood, I 
do make it, for I have many friends among 
the readers of this Journal, and this is only a 
natural desire to be set right in their eyes. 
I am not a misguided sentimentalist, but a 
practical country girl who honestly tries to 
be fair-minded, unprejudiced and open to 
conviction in all things. Moreover, I think, 
Mr. Editor, if we could discuss this matter 
face to face, we would find ourselves not so 
very far apart after all. 

Respectfully yours, 
Evizaseto Hawes Rywanp, 
Beulahville, Va. 





Comment by the Editor. 


We are very glad to publish this second let- 
ter from our esteemed correspondent. It is 
our purpose to be fair and impartial, but we 
have nothing to retract from our article in the 
March number of this Journal, nor from 
that in the April number. Our first article, 
entitled “A Lesson for Bird Day,” was not 
written with reference to any particular so- 
ciety or association but with reference to 
birds. Probably we failed to make clear in 
our comment in the April issue that not all 
of our remarks related to the article, “A 
Reply and a Defense.” but was intended to 
answer a number of letters from various per- 
sons taking us to task for our position with 
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reference to the preservation of certain birds 
and to the destruction of others. We are very 
glad to be in hearty accord with our corre- 
spondent on so many points, and we regret 
that we do not agree on all points. We still 
maintain, however, that in many pamphlets 
and many books about birds the conclusions 
are based frequently upon meagre and uncer- 
tain evidence. 

We certainly grant our correspondent the 
privilege of loving the “beautiful, garrulous 
blue jays, much as a mother has a right to 
love her bad boys best.” but we trust that as 
in the case of a really good mother, these bad 
boys will be kept at home under the good 
mother’s influence and not be allowed to kill 
and destroy the neighbors’ birds and eggs. 

In our heart of hearts we wish that we could 
discuss “this matter face to face” with our cor- 
respondent. We would like to stroll together 


through the woods now blossoming with doo 
wood and down by the babbling brook, a! 
would like to listen to the birds answering 
song to song and see them so happy in build. 
ing their nests. 

We again declare our love for all birds 0. 
cept the pirates and the murderers, and witl 
all our energy we shall strive for their prote 
tion. We find it not in our heart to offer . 
prayer for those wayward ones that hoot apg 
caw and quarrel, that steal and kill, and make 
us wonder why they, like flies and mosquitoes, 
are allowed to exist. 

God bless all His creatures that have sweet 
ened our lives with their beauty, enchanted 
our hearts with the music of their singing, be 
witched us into self-oblivion by the charm of 
their individuality, and ennobled us by their 
companionship. ! 





McMURRY’S HOW TO STUDY 


WILLIS A. JENKINS, Supeintendent Schools, Newport News 


Paper II. 


In our first paper we pointed out the neces- 
sity of understanding Dr. MeMurry’s point 
of view. We mentioned several, and others 
should be added by those who read the book. 

We pass over chapter one, only remarking 
that it is true and sad that many teachers 
have no definite idea themselves as to how 
to study, and fail utterly to hold in mind any 
plan of how the lesson ought to be studied, 
or to instruct pupils as to how to study the 
lesson. 

Thinking periods instead of recitation 
periods should be a “study period,” when the 
child and the teacher study together under a 
definite plan carefully worked out. This kind 
of a lesson plan could be used, whereas the 
commonly accepted lesson plan cannot be used 


if the class is really thinking. No teacher 


can plan ahead of time how a class will think 
a lesson. Arnold Tompkins in his Philosophy 
of Education, says: the teacher must not only 
think with the student, but must think how 


the student thinks. Frances H. Parker used 
to say over and over, an educative act must 
involve the element of choice. Aristotle said 
curiosity and doubt are at the root of all 
true knowledge. 

We come then to the first factor of study 
Chapter ITT. 3 

The child has a specific purpose in his 
study. He must recite to his teacher. The 
responsibility is with the teacher largely. If 
she expects the child to memorize, he memo- 
rizes; if she expects him to say what she 
has in mind, he guesses. The general pur 
pose of education, “preparing for life,” has 
done untold harm. It is too far away from 
the child to develop motive power. Nor will 
the specific purpose of reciting to the teacher 
fully solve the difficulty. Other purposes 
must be used. How different the attitude of 
the child in writing a letter for the waste 
basket, as most school letters are written, and 
in writing one that is to be sent to some one. 
Ought a child ever to be allowed to write 4 
letter that is not to be sent to some one? Cat 
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not teachers give other purposes that can be 
sd in their work following the suggestions 
made on page 34. 

leachers who read this book should write 
wt a lesson taught by them, then criticise 

for themselves, following the suggestions 

page 40. 

{nother valuable suggestion found in this 
hapter—state instances of lack of interest 

your work due to indefiniteness of pur- 
wse; state how indefiniteness of purpose 
might aid in economy of time in your work. 
How is the teaching of manual training and 
music aided by definite purposes not found in 
terary subjects ? 

Do you agree that the life of the child 
should furnish the occasion for his mental 
exercises? How is this radical? Argue the 
juestion, page 52, et seq. Show why what is 
studied in school is not used in the life of 
the child. Do you think your whole work 

le remodelled and made to respond to 
ocasions in the life of the child? if not, what 

t that can be taught. 

Read carefully “In conclusion,” (59) to end 
f chapter. Plan one lesson each day to be 
taught with specific purpose; jot down in- 
stances where your work can be made more 
effective in this way. Do not attempt to do 
all your work for specific purposes. Proceed 
is you have been doing, but plan one lesson 

this way each day and report the results 
f your work at the next teachers’ meeting. 
SPECIAL METHOD IN ARITHMETIC FOR ELE 

MENTARY SCHOOLS 


Divide the recitation period into two equal 
parts. First half of the period give to home 
work. second half to “eredit work.” 

The work to be done at home should be 
for the quality and not quantity. It is an 
error to require the child to spend more than 
) or 45 minutes at the work at home. Three 
examples or problems is abundant, and ex- 
amples like those given should be analyzed 
with small and large numbers until the 
teacher is quite sure the entire class can work 
them without help. 


When the class is called for recitation, do 
not waste time going over the lesson that has 
been assigned. Ask if all have worked the 
entire lesson. If not, then explain the diffi- 
culties. Do not waste time working over the 
home work. Explain only what has not been 
done; explain only to those who could not or 
did not do the work. 

Do not give the same problem to be worked 
by two children on the board. It is poor 
teaching to see several children at the board 
doing the same work. It is bad even to have 
all at desks doing the same work. Divide 
the school into rows from back to front, and 
give alternate rows one example and the 
other rows another. 

When the difficulties in the home work have 
been explained, assign the lesson for next day. 
Then begin “credit work.” If all have worked 
every problem, take up assignment of work 
for next day at once. Do not waste time 
working on board or tablet examples that 
the pupils can work. 

Before the class is called select three prob- 
lems or examples. The first one should be 
easy, the sece nd a fair test, the third either 
long or rather difficult. The teacher puts 
the examples on the board and has the answers 
on a slip in her hand. All books, papers, ete., 
are put aside, and “credit work” is announced. 
The examples must be worked in order. The 
first pays one credit, the second two, the third 
three or five. One example is written on a 
sheet, the teacher glances at it to see if the 
work is on the paper and the answer cor- 
rect. If found correct, the pupil writes his 
name on the sheet, and it is collected by the 
teacher. 

This makes a busy teacher. She moves 
quickly about the room, calling out right, 
wrong, right. wrong, and collects the papers 
that are correct. The third problem or exam- 
ple gives her time to get through. 

At the close of the recitation, the teacher 
writes on the board the names of the pupils 
and scores after each name the number of 
credits received. At the end of the month the 
board is erased, but in the teacher’s record 
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book is recorded the credits made each month. 

After a while the school is divided into 
two sections, the professionals and semi-pro- 
fessionals. The credits more difficult are put 
up for the professionals. Sometimes before 
the end of the term, the class is divided into 
three sections, the professionals, the semi-pro- 
fessionals and the hard workers. 

The class is marked on the number of cred- 
its made. Home work counts for nothing, 
but if the home work is done and understood, 
the credits ean be worked, for they generally 
are similar to the home work, though they 
cover any exercise the child has covered in the 


subject. 

There is no temptation to cheat, for each 
pupil is working to get ahead of every other 
pupil. 


It is a daily examination covering the whole 
subject to the point reached. 

It makes the correct allowance for 
absence, for a child who can catch up is al- 
lowed to do so. 

It puts an end to working examples by 
mother, father, sister, brother, which examples 
are brought in a claim put in for perfect 
recitations. It puts an end to copying from 
others and demands individual work and 
gives due credit only for what is actually 
done and understood. 

When a new subject is begun little or no 
explanation is needed for the professionals, 
something more is necessary for the semi-pro- 
fessionals and the teacher gives to the few 
who need it the full and complete explanation, 
and does not waste time explaining to those 
who do not need it. 

Such is the “credit plan” of teaching arith- 
metic in the elementary schools as used in 
Newport News, Va. 


THE STUDY PERIOD 


There should be provided for in every 
schedule one or two periods when no class is 
reciting. This should be the most valuable 
time of the day for the school. It is one 
of the best tests of a teacher. If she sits at 
the desk and the children waste the time, then 


it is better to provide in the schedule fy, 
definite work. A good teacher, however, yjjj 
be busier at this time than at any other. 

If a study period is provided in the mon 
ing or in the afternoon, except at the lag 
period, it seems best to give the children som 
definite work at that time. The history o 
geography, or some specific lesson should be 
studied at this time. 


It is the teacher’s duty to direct the study, 
She should teach them at this time how t 
study a lesson—what is the topic? What the 
important sub-divisions; what facts must be 
memorized; what words must be looked up 
in the dictionary; what maps must be used: 
what references read; what dates remembered: 
what associations made; what statements 
questioned; what notes made. Either verbal. 
ly or on the board, she should direct the study, 
and then she should be busy going from desk 
to desk giving individual help. 

It is a good plan to gather together in the 
rear of the room those who require special 
attention, and most of the time can be spent 
to advantage in the midst of these pupils 
By placing them in the rear, the teacher can 
keep her eye on all the school. 

The last period of the day should not be 
recitation period. The teacher should have 
time to see that each child knows exactly 
what work in each branch is to be prepared. 
She should examine closely into the amount 
of home work that is to be done, desks should 
be neatly arranged, the books necessary for 
the home work should be strapped together, 
some reflection on the day’s work—what have 
I learned to-day; am I pleased with myself 
for the way I have used the day—such ques 
tions are valuable. A song, a story by teacher 
or pupil, a composition—no one to know 
whose it :s—read and criticised, a thousand 
valuable ways will suggest themselves fot 
utilizing this last period of the day, that will 
enable teacher and pupils to pick up the 
stitches dropped through the day, and to 
leave school with a pleasant recollection of 
the day and pleasant anticipation of the mor 
row. 
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QUALIFICATIONS an? METHODS* 


ROBERT T. KERLIN 


Methods with live teachers are not dead 
forms. They are but the ways which good 
sense, large experience, and much experimen- 
tation have proved to be best. They are not 
fixed things either, like moulds, but are flex- 
ible and pliant to the spirit of the teacher, 

inspiration of the hour. Hence, as re- 
gards the teaching of literature, we may make 
in inquiry into methods without raising the 
fear that we regard a poem or story some- 
what as the scientist does a dead dog or a 
lump of ore in his laboratory. 

It needs, however, to be especially said of 
literature that methods are of no potency in 
themselves—that they are but the channels 
f the spirit. And without certain qualifica- 
tions beyond these in the teacher, little more 
will come out of the study of literature than 
perhaps an increase of information about cer- 
tain things. Delight, inspiration, power, will 
hardly result. What are these special quali- 
fications of the teacher of literature? 

I. Above all else, moral earnestness is es- 
sential. She must take life seriously, have a 
high sense of duty, and be under the sway of 
a worthy purpose. This character in her must 
make itself felt in the presentation and inter- 
pretation of whatever she undertakes to 
teach. And this is so because literature deals 
with life, with its interests, its pursuits, its 
purposes, its duties and its destinies. All of 
these matters are to be seriously, not frivolous- 
ly or jauntily considered. 

II. Then she must be fond of books, and a 
reader of the best. Her love for her subject 
must radiate from her face, and speak forth 
in her reading to her class. Not only is this 
general love of literature necessary, but also 
a liking for the particular piece in hand. She 
must find in it much to praise, nothing or lit- 
tle to blame (reticence then is best). She 
must feel a real enthusiasm, an intelligent 
enthusiasm, for it. For only enthusiasm 
awakens enthusiasm. 


* Copyright 1911 by Robert T. Kerlin 


IIT. She must have a specially wide range 
of knowledge arid interest. This is true be- 
cause literature has the breadth of human 
life and all its activities and the world in 
which they occur. All knowledge is material 
for literature. Interest in all knowledge and 
all life and all nature is befitting to the 
teacher of literature. 

IV. Since literature works in the very 
depths of the child’s nature and appeals, if it 
appeals at all, to his tastes and emotions; 
since it deals with things of deepest moral 
concern and calls forth reflections in the 
child upon these—because of this intimate re- 
lation of literature to life, its interests and 
ideals, the teacher of this subject must have 
a genuine and special sympathy with the 
young, with their pleasures and griefs, their 
trials and problems, their dreams and ambi- 
tions. Toward all these in the boy and the girl 
she must have an attitude of serious concern, 
of friendliness and of intelligent helpfulness. 
Often the right book, poem or story will be 
the needed help through a crisis in life. 

So much then for Qualifications. They are 
of primary, though not sole, importance. 
Though they count for much as the first con- 
dition of success, yet a mastery of right Meth- 
ods, and an intelligent, persevering observ- 
ance of them, may largely make good for some 
deficiency in Qualifications until study and 
self-culture wholly overcome the deficiency. 
Of Methods, then, in the teaching of litera- 
ture, let us see what principles have been 
found to be valid. While the personality and 
spirit of the teacher impart animation, power 
and interest to the lesson, it is her Methods 
that economize spiritual force and by direct- 
ing it wisely render it most effective. Method 
implies definite purpose, and order, and plan. 
It signifies the adaptation of means to an 
end. It is in teaching what tactics are in 
war, for teaching is conquest. 

I. The ideal form of presentation to very 
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young pupils is oral, either telling, reciting or 
reading. The telling of stories does not dif- 
fer essentially from reading from the book, 
but for very young pupils it is more effective. 
Every teacher should make herself mistress 
of the art and find occasion—not hard to find 

-for employing it every day. A more com- 
plete knowledge of the piece is requisite on 
her part for telling than for reading; for the 
style of her story, its very phrasing, its choice 
of words, and all that constitutes its artistic 
It is not 
possible for a busy teacher to have a sufficient 
repertory of thoroughly mastered stories for 
such telling. 


beauty, must appear in her telling. 


Therefore, she must often read 
from the book. Of this art, too—for it is an 
art, and one of the most precious—she will 
make the conquest. 

II. In all grades Reading from the book to 
the class is one of the most effective ways of 
interpreting a piece of literature and of mak- 
ing it interesting. This is said of an assigned 
lesson as well as of a piece chosen as a by- 
study. Many a poem that proved unintelligi- 
ble to the majority of a class. has been made 
to be luminous with meaning by the teacher’s 
understanding way of reading it. Only a few 
words of preliminary comment, an explana- 
tion of a few phrases, figures, allusions, and 
so on: something regarding the setting, the 
characters and the meaning of the whole: then 
Often 
this alone will make a piece live in the mem- 
ory of the pupil. 


an uninterrupted expressive reading. 


The impression of the hour, 
at least, will abide in memory and the in- 
sight will have enlarged permanently the 
Reading to the class will, 
then, be a large part of the teaching in every 


schooi grade. Of course in the 


mental horizon. 


primray 
grades it will be most emploved, and will de- 
crease as we rise in the grades, but will never 
be discontinued. 

III. The reading and 


telling will be Diseussion. The word is too 


completeness of 


suggestive of formality, while the alternative 
word Talk suggests trivialities. If we have 
in mind the seriousness and purposefulness of 
the one and the informality and freedom of 
the other, we shall hit the idea. 


The place of 


the Discussion in the recitation may some. 
times be first, but more frequently it shoujg 
follow the reading. At any rate, this is so jy 
the early grades, while the order may be 
gradually reversed in the higher grades. The 
Discussion should embrace the following 
topics or items: 

Firstly—The main Purpose of the piece, o 
its Meaning as a whole. It would be so in 
Before pronouncing 
judgment upon its style of architecture or its 


form and arrangement you would inquire its 


the case of a_ house. 


purpose. 

Secondly.—The Structure as a whole, or in 
its broad outlines. Such is the intimate rela- 
tion between form and content, however, that 
the two must be viewed in union. Each para 
graph, each sentence, in a masterpiece, helps 
to develop the action, plot or idea of the 
whole production. It is only in reference to 
the whole that it can be rightly judged or 
understood. study of 
parts should not precede, but should follow 


the general view or 


Therefore, a minute 
broad comprehension. 
The window, door, porch or any single room 
of a house can be rightly judged only in view 
of the whole edifice. 

Thirdly.—Details of thought and style, of 
action and form, incident, scene, character, 
setting. and such like matters will then be 
attended to in a series of perusals. It may be, 
however, that an explanation of some of these 
details will be the first thing called for. A 
difficulty in some of them may stand in the 
class’s way of perceiving the meaning of the 
Then that detail will be the first thing 
attacked. 


whole. 
But generally a minute attention 
to details should follow the comprehensive 
view of the whole. 

Fourthly.—By 
the piece, if a short poem, may be memorized: 
if a story, it may be dramatized and acted 
out. By no means is the memorization to be 


way of complete mastery, 


done in the case of every poem or the drama- 
But the 
class may profitably have both kinds of work 
always on hand as a supplement to the regu- 
lar lesson. A whole recitation period may 
oceasionally be taken for the memorized 


tization in the case of every story. 
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jeces of the preceding month, or for the 
jramatic presentation of some story studied 
earlier in the term. 

Fifthly Composition subjects may be de- 
rived from the piece, together with hints as to 
methods of treatment. This is infinitely bet- 
wr than formal reproduction. Reproduction 
is not to be commended except as a form of 
nterpretation. In re-stating the meaning of a 
piece, a free, unhampered reproduction of this 
or that portion of it is made, and that is profi- 
table. The composition work, however, is not 
this; but it consists of treating a similar sub- 
ect ina kindred spirit with entire freedom in 
the choice and use of materials. It is working 
out from the piece studied in an original spon- 
taneous and creative fashion. For example, 
the class might make some nonsense rhymes 
like A Dollar, a Dollar, or Hickory Dickory 
Dock, or new stanzas might be added to Sim- 
ple Simon or some other bird might be de- 
scribed after the model of Burroughs’ Blue- 
Bird, or Thompson’s Mocking-Bird. 

Sixthly—Drawing of persons and scenes, 
clav-modeling and other kinds of representa- 
tion may illustrate and add interest as well 
as understanding to the work. 

As regards Method in general, it needs to 
be said that flexibility, not cast-iron rigidity, 
will be the aim of a good teacher. She will 
always be in command of the situation and 
the subject, and she will bend this way or 
that responsively to the spirit and need of the 
class and her own mind’s promptings. Meth- 
od there will be still, though perhaps a dif- 
ferent one from the one intended. Method, 
never chaos: for darkness in the old mytholo- 
gies, ever broods over chaos, and the two ex- 
pressions “without form” and “void” are signi- 
ficantly joined. 

Variety for the sake of exciting expecta- 
tion and of keeping the class alert and awake 

perpetual variety on the basis of fixed prin- 
ciples—will then be studied. Dead routine 
‘nd monotonous uniformity, with day after 
(lay the same list of questions in an unvary- 
ing order, the same puzzles and the same dul) 
answers, all this will be shunned as death it- 
self. for death it is. 
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“Resourceful” is a description that every 
teacher of literature should study to deserve. 
To be resourceful in illustrative materials, in 
examples, in application of ideas to life, in 
taking advantage of special turns of interest, 
in eliciting curiosity, in interrogation, in 
keeping her recitations perpetually animated 
and stimulating, and in keeping the line of 
progress always clear. 

The more knowledge, other things being 
equal, the more knowledge and the better un- 
derstanding of her subject a teacher has, the 
better teacher she will be. Truistic as this 
sounds it needs to be said. The teacher of 
literature in the elementary grades is too 
liable to think a thorough comprehension of 
literary principles unnecessary for her sim- 
ple work. By no means! She should possess 
as complete an understanding of all that con- 
stitutes the excellence and charm of literary 
art as the teacher of masterpieces to grown- 
ups. There is absolutely no difference. This 
knowledge may not be for direct impartation 
as to maturer minds, but it is for power, in- 
terest and intelligence in the teacher’s own 
mind. For the first of all requisites in a 
teacher is an intelligent, warm appreciation of 
what she teaches. 

Therefore, as a condition of teaching, for 
example, the fable of The Sun and the North 
Wind, or the fairy tale of Cinderella, one 
should know the whole secret of the story as 
a form of art—structure, plot, climax, de. 
nouement, direct discourse, incident, charac- 
ter, and so on. The preparation requisite for 
teaching the shortest and simplest story is 
exactly of a kind with that requisite for 
teaching the most complex and_ elaborate 
novel. The “Lion and the Mouse” and “Silas 
Marner” are constructed upon the same foun- 
dation of art. 

And when I speak of teaching 1 mean, it 
may be, nothing more than telling or read- 
ing a poem or story to a class in the third 
grade. For good reading is often best 
teaching. And a large reserve find of knowl- 
edge and appreciation must lie back of that 
apparently “easy” performance. 

Perhaps one caution should be given. It 
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not infrequently happens that inexperienced 
teachers dwell to a tiresome length upon cer- 
tain aspects or features of a piece. And, 
strange to say, the more barren the matter 
the more persistently they worry at it, trying 
vainly to make it yield something not in it. 
Now, not every piece of literature, even 
though it be excellent, lends itself to minute 
analysis and yields hidden stores of beauty 
and truth when studied according to our estab- 
lished 


thing we can do with the best piece is one 


formulas. Sometimes the greatest 
day to read it to the class, talk about its 
meaning, and point’out some features of beau- 
ty, using not many, but pregnant words. An- 
other day the piece may again be taken up 
relative to 


and some further comments 


its excellence of form or matter may be made. 
Then a desire on the part of the class to study 
the piece according to system may manifest 
itself. The teaching of it then will be a de. 
light. 

But it may be that for some teachers ap 
acknowledged masterpiece here and there jp 
the prescribed course does not go well, de. 
spite all her study upon it. In this case she 
should accept the situation without worry, and 
read the piece with the class, say about it 
briefly what she can say sincerely in its praise, 
and call out from her class what it means to 
them. Having done this she may go on with 
an untroubled mind to another selection for 
which her stock of energy and enthusiasm has 
not been used up by worthless worry. 


LIBRARIES FOR VIRGINIA 


KATE PLEASANTS MINOR, Reference Librarian, Virginia State Library 


It is now some eight years since a small 
party of ladies met in a Richmond parlor to 
hear from Hon. H. St. George Tucker and 
Mr. Robert Frazer the story of the neglected 
rural schools of Virginia. The results of that 
meeting was an organized campaign for the 
improvement of educational facilities through- 
out the State, and in the years that followed 
an awakening which may be called a revolu- 
tion has taken place. The school houses first 
received attention; then came the demand for 
better teachers; for better opportunities for 
the teachers as well as the pupils; for better 
pay; for teachers’ pensions, and so on, until 
at last comes the appreciation of our funda- 
mental need for books—books to play with. 
books for the old, books for the idle, as well 
as books for the schools. 

The idea is gaining ground, even in Vir- 
ginia, that it is hardly fair to give all the 
education to the children, and to leave the 
grown-ups to long in vain. The generation 
of parents whose children to-day fill the 
schools were themselves taught to do with as 


little schooling as possible, for the war was 
just over, and the question of making two 
ends meet was a serious, not to say supremely 


difficult, one. Mow the children of these men 
and women, whose heritage was only hard- 
ship and courage, are finding it easy to get 
what their parents longed for in vain. The 
public libraries which adorn every hamlet in 
New England and the West are conspicuous 
by their absence in Virginia. 

But at last an organized effort is under 
way: the Library Association of Virginia, re- 
cognizing the need, has pledged itself to ap- 
peal to the next Legislature to create a Libra- 
ry Commission which shall develop libraries 
in every community in the State. The 
schools need them for their equipment, but 
the children of a larger growth need them 
too. 

From the definite questions of how to make 
good bread, or how to grow potatoes, to the 
equally practical if more spiritual need of how 
to expound the Scriptures, or how to live by 
the Golden Rule, the library furnishes the 
material—and without it no man, woman or 
child in the twentieth century can hope to 
make the best of his life. 

The need is urgent, the benefit will be uni- 
versal; let every friend of education lend a 
helping hand. 
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READING 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 


FIFTH YEAR GRADE—CONTINUED FROM LAST 
MONTH. 


Greater freedom and interest will be gained 
if the pupils are permitted to express in action 
the story they read. Parts of Snow Bound 
may be expressed in pantomime; scenes from 
Miles Standish and William Tell may be pre- 
sented dramatically. These may be given, not 
nly in the reading class, but at the period 
f general exercises. Take, for example, The 
Story of Hiawatha, suggested for reading m 
he Fourth-Year Grade. This, presented in 
lramatic form, has been found to be especially 
ittractive to children. The teacher should 
know of the complete dramatization of the 
poem, by Miss Florence Holbrook, published 
in the Riverside Literature Series (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co.). By such a presentation as 
her book suggests, the class can give an after- 
noon of pleasure to the whole school. But 
this may take more time in preparation than 
the school can well give. Instead, certain 
scenes may be given in pantomime by some 
of the pupils, while parallel parts of the poem 
are read or repeated by others. In one school 
in Ohio, it is stated, the pupils presented for 
the general exercises scenes from Hiawatha’s 
childhood and youth in such a way that little 
time was taken for preparation, and new and 
real interest was created in the story. 

The scenes were given soon after Christ- 
mas; so the Christmas trees from the homes 
and churches of the town were brought to- 
gether and placed at the rear of the platform 
to make the “dark and gloomy pine trees of 
the forest.” The wigwam of Nokomis was 
made by the boys in the work-shop. It con- 
sisted of burlap stretched over poles, tied to- 
gether at the top; yet when seen on the stage, 
with the “forest” for a background, made a 
creditable wigwam. On one of the trees hung 
the cradle of the little Hiawatha, in which a 
cloth baby had been put to sleep. The cradle 
had also come from the work-shop and was 


made of board and cloth and hung by a 
string so that old Nokomis could take it off 
and strap it over her back as she went about 
her work. 

The old Nokomis looked squawlike as she 
went about in her bright blanket and beads 
and moccasins, her straight hair hanging 
down over her shoulders and her face stained 
a copper color with a dry, brown, mineral 
paint. One almost forgot she was only a 
small school girl, for she entered into the 
part so heartily and naturally, and looked the 
little old Indian woman as she sat before the 
doorway of the wigwam and crooned to little 
Hiawatha songs of the owlet and the firefly, 
and told him the story of the old grandmother 
whom the angry warrior flung against the 
moon, and of the flowers that made the rain- 
bow in the heavens. 

Then the boaster, Iagoo, a boy dressed in 
an Indian blanket and brave with turkey feath- 
ers, gave to Hiawatha a bow and arrows, like- 
wise made in the work-shop, and pointing to 
the forest, charged to “kill a deer with ant- 
lers.” The little Hiawatha, in the Indian 
boy’s dress of brown cotton flannel shirt and 
leggings trimmed with fringe, took the bow 
and went stealthily to the forest. He looked 
at the birds and squirrels but would not shoot 
them; nor would he hurt the rabbit thet 
hopped out on the stage and looked timidly 
about, but he eagerly followed the tracks by 
the forest and waited for the red deer. When 
the deer came, the children who watched and 
listened, could hardly contain themselves; for 
it was, in truth, a “deer with antlers” and four 
legs and brown skin—a piece of brown burlap 
thrown over two boys, who went very will- 
ingly to the task of being deer. With eager 
suspense the children waited as the little 
Hiawatha aimed his arrow and “the wary 
roebuck started, stamped with all his feet to- 
gether,” then lay dead in the pathway of the 
forest. 

The little Hiawatha found some difficulty 
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in bearing the red deer homeward, but at last 
he reached the wigwam and was greeted with 
great applause. Then the old Nokomis pre- 
pared a banquet, and the braves from the vil- 
lave, all in festive robes and turkey feathers, 
eagerly came to sit about the feast—dried beef 
in a kettle which hung from a tripod over a 
fire—and to praise with unction the little 
warrior. 

Another day the scene expressed in pan- 
tomime was that of Hiawatha and his three 
friends. This time the stage had three wig- 
wams before the forest. Hiawatha had grown 
to manhood. Great skill he showed in shoot- 
ing arrows. one after another, at an imagin- 
ary lark in the forest till he came to the 
deer and bison—bison, two other small boys 
covered with a buffalo robe. and brandishing 
buffalo horns from a formidable bison head. 
tut Hiawatha slew both the red deer and the 
bison and there was great rejoicing among 
the friends. 

Then Chibiabos played on his flute with 
so much power that all the braves of the village 
gathered about him and were moved to such 
excitement that they gave their warwhoops 
and danced wildly about the fire. 

Even the listless, dull and dreamy Kwasind 
was moved by the music of the gentle Chi- 
biabos, but he would not join with the other 
voung Indians as they pitched their quoits 
upon the stage. When they challenged him, 


he made no answer: 


“Only rose and slowly turning. 
Seized the huge rock in his fingers, 
Tore it from its deep foundation, 
Poised it in the air a moment. 
Pitched it sheer into the river.” 


To be sure, the huge rock had also come 
from the work-shop, and was but a frame cov- 
ered over with slate-colored cloth, but demon- 
strated Kwasind’s strength and made a grand 
crash as it was thrown from the platform 


into the imaginary river. 
Yet Kwasind performed one more feat that 
day. With his companions he sailed down 


the river in a boat that was only a flat pro. 
file of a boat, but had oars and really moved 
on the stage, pushed along by the strony map 
and his companions. As they sailed dow; 
the stream, they saw Ahmeek, the King oj 
Beavers—a small boy from a lower grade 


with a beaver’s coat of a fur rug—strugzgling 


in the water. Without pausing, Kwasind 
leaped into the river and reappeared trium 
phant, bearing “upon his shining shoulders, 
the beaver, dead and dripping.” 

Thus the children learned of Hiawatha and 
his friends. Interested as they had been in 
the story from the reading lesson, they gained 
greater interest in it and it had more realit) 
for them after they had enacted these scenes 
The play in the schoolroom was played agair 
in their games out of doors. With it all they 
had the added pleasure of giving enjoyment 
to others. 

ADDITIONAL READING—SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS: 

Irving's Legend of Sleepy Hollow and Rip 
Van Winkle. Whittier’s Child Life in Poetr; 
and Prose. Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales 
Stories of our Country. Longfellow’s Chil- 
dren’s Hour and Other Poems. Burrough’s 
Squirrels and other Fur-Bearers. Black 
King of the Golden River. Ten 
Boys from Long Ago. Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
Part II. 


sea uty. 


Andersen's Fairy Tales, Second 
Series. Story of the English. Baldwin's 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold. Stories of 
Other Lands. Poe’s Raven, etc., Foot-Path 
Way. 


FOR SPECIAL AND CRITICAL STUDY 


Selections in the following order: The 
Spider and the Fly, America, The Pebble and 
the Acorn. An Order for a Picture. Rock Me 
to Sleep, The Schoolboy and the Orchard, 
Washington's Rules of Civility, Bob Crat- 
chit’s Christmas Dinner, Robert of Lincoln. 


SIXTH-YEAR GRADE 


Study and follow suggestions for the pre 
ceding grade. 
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\_pDITIONAL READING—SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS 


Whittier’s Snow-Bound, Longfellow’s Miles 
Standish, MeMurry’s William Tell, Bur- 
g's Sharp Eyes, Andrews’ Ten Boys on 
the Road from Long Ago to Now, Outdoor 
studies, Dickens’ Christmas Carol, The Sketch 
Book. Selections, Washington and His Coun 
Life of Benjamin Franklin, Scott’s Lay 
e Last Minstrel, Robinson Crusoe, Pupil’s 
Edition, Swiss Family Robinson, Adventures 
Ulysses, Ten Great Events in History, 
Madam How and Lady Why, Land of Legend- 
iry Lore. 


FOR SPECIAL AND CRITICAL STUDY 


Selections, in the following order: ‘The 
Village Blacksmith, The Frost Spirit, The 
Star-Spangled Banner, The Battle of the 
Kegs. The Dying Boy, Driving Home the 
Cows, The Bivouac of the Dead, The Bare- 
foot Boy, the Declaration of Independence. 
Ihe Month of August, Ode of the Passions, 
lhe Dandelion, Green River, the Humble Bee. 


SEVENTH-YEAR GRADE 


The general purpose of reading in this 
grade is to create a keen appreciation for good 
iterature and to strengthen individuality 
through the oral expression of that apprecia- 
tion. 

I. The Physical Side of Reading.—Since 
voice and speech defects interfere with good 
oral expressions, an attempt should be made 

correct them. The most common of these 
ire: (a) a nasal quality; (b) huskiness; (c) 
sping: 

(a) May be cured by a few moments’ vigor 

is daily drill on words whose correct utter- 
ince demands a great deal of action of the 

ps; for example, bound, round, found, 
friend, thrusts, fists, posts, ghosts, etc. 

(b) May be cured by working with relaxed 
throat on metrical selections. 

‘) May be cured by noting carefully the 
positions of the tongue in the formation of 
various sounds—especially the sounds of the 
letter Ss. 


In all reading, clear-cut enunciation must 
be insisted upon. Some knowledge of the ana- 
tomy and physiology of the vocal organs 
should be given here. (See cuts in Inter- 
national Dictionary, and in your Physiology). 

II. The Mental Side of Reading.—Oral 
reading is thought-getting from the printed 
page. It becomes effective only as the words 
read become rich in meaning to the reader. 
The printed word must call up a clear idea 
in the mind of the one reading. and skillful 
questioning on the teacher's part must dis 
cover whether it is the correct idea. 

Good expression will be more surely at- 
tained if certain specific things are worked 
for. These should be: 

1. Life in Reading.—This comes from a 
mental arousing that manifests itself in the 
form of energy of voice. The literature read 
should be of a character to arouse the reader 
to the point of self-forgetfulness. Here self 
consciousness is overcome. Selections full of 
interest must be used, especially those in 
which one central idea dominates. 

Thrilling incident, sprightly dialogue, and 
vivid description will best develop life én 
reading. 

2. Smoothness in Reading.—-Here the rougn 
edges are worn off, and the life gained ex- 
presses itself in more beautiful form. 

Selections that appeal to the higher emo- 
tions will secure best results here. One’s love 
for the good and the beautiful in literature 
will come to express itself in beauty of voice. 

4. Directness in Reading.—This demands 
that the one reading shall. in simple. direct 
earnestness, talk fo and not af his hearers. 
This will correct all stilted and unnatural 
reading and will do much toward perfecting 
enunciation. The literature used here should 
be the drama, or some powerful appeal. There 
is nothing better than Shakespeare's plays. 

4. Visualizing. or Picture Forming.—Here 
reading is lifted into the realm of the ideal 
and tends to develop an artistic feeling and 
expression. As a preparation for this step, 
pupils should practice describing in detail 
and vividly, landscapes, incidents, and per- 
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sons with which they are familiar. In read- 
ing, if there is any doubt on the part of the 
teacher as to the correctness of the mental 
image the pupil has, let the reader give the 
passage in the form of an expanded para- 
phrase. Literature vivid in description should 
be used here, for example, The Daffodils, Mid- 
summer, Apple Blossoms, The Battle of 
Waterloo, ete. 

Where readers are used in this, it is well 
for the teacher to classify the selections un- 
der the form heads already specified: 

1. Life. 

2. Smoothness. 

3. Directness. 

4. Visualizing or imaging. 

Much reading aloud should be insisted upon 
in this grade, and the teacher should get be- 
yond the mere mechanical part in preparing 
to teach the lesson, into the spirit of it; then 
she will communicate her love for literature 
to the class. The following is suggested as 
covering the necessary preparation for a read- 
ing lesson in this grade. Suppose it be a 
lesson from the “Merchant of Venice,” but 
the general scheme can be applied to all of the 
reading for all of the higher grades: 

1. Read the scene through without interrup- 
tion, to learn what it is about. 

2. Look up all unfamiliar words and clear 
up all obscure passages; these should be defi- 
nitely designated by the teacher, with some 
questions on special words. 

3. Read it over again, silently pondering as 
you read. Then aloud until you catch the 
spirit of the scene. 

3. Picture to yourself situations, incidents 
and characters as you read; build up a definite 
conception of these; give your conception to 
the class in your own words first, then in 
the words of the text. The various characters 
should be assigned to the members of the 
class and the scene should be acted. 


ADDITIONAL READING——-SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS 


Holmes’ Grandmother’s Story of Bunker 
Hill, etc.; Burroughs’ Birds and Bees, etc.; 
Hawthorne’s Tales of the White Hills, etc.; 





Scudder’s George Washington; Goldsmith's 
Vicar of Wakefield; Open Scsame, Part II]. 
The Two Great Retreats, The Peasant ang 
Prince; Stories of King Arthur’s Court: 
Evangeline. 
FOR SPECIAL AND HISTORICAL STUDY 

Selections in the following order: Apos. 
trophe to the Ocean, Gray’s Elegy in a Coun. 
try Churchyard, The Song of the Brook, The 
Blue and the Gray, The Builders, The New 
Year, The Ship-Builders, The Wind in a 
Frolic, Lochinvar, The Old Clock on the Stairs, 
The Battle of Waterloo, Ginevra, The Flight 
of Years, The Death of Little Nell, The Re- 
nowned Wouter Van Twiller, The Wonderfu! 
One-Hoss Shay, The Poor Voter on Election 
Day, and the Well of Loch Maree, Annabel 
Lee, Bill and Joe, Beaver Brook, Ode on a 
Grecian Urn, The May Queen. 





VALUE OF A SMILE 


The thing that goes the farthest toward making 
life worth while, 

That costs the least and does the most, is just a 
pleasant smile. 

The smile that bubbles from the heart that ioves 
its fellow-men 

Will drive away the clouds of gloom and coax the 
sun again. 

It’s full of worth and goodness, too, with manly 
kindness bent; 

It’s worth a million dollars, and it doesn’t cost a 
cent. 


There is no room for sadness when we see a 
cheery smile; 

It always has the same good look; it’s never 
out of style; 

It nerves us on to try again, when failure makes 


us blue; 

The dimples of encouragement are good fo. me 
and you. 

It pays the highest interest—for it is merely 
lent— 

It’s worth a million dollars, and it doesn’t cost a 
cent. 


A smile comes very easy—you can wrinkle up 
with cheer 

A hundred times before you can squeeze out 4 
salty tear; 

It ripples out, moreover, to the heart strings that 
will tug 

And always leaves an echo that is very like 4 
hug. 

So, smile away! Folks understand what by 4 
smile is meant— 

It’s worth a million dollars, and it doesn’t cost 4 
cent. 

—Chicago Post. 
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BEAUTIFYING OUR SCHOOLS 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Education Association 












This is a very complete two-room building 
in Prince Edward county, where several such 
buildings have been erected in the past few 
years. But notice the grounds. This build- 
ing will never be complete until it is sur- 
rounded by a green lawn dotted with shade 
trees. There are scores of pretty buildings in 
the State surrounded by just such grounds 
as the above. In fairness, it must be stated 
that at a recent meeting of the school league 
connected with the school shown above, it 
was decided to inclose the grounds with a 
fence, to lay off a walkway, to sow grass and 
set out trees. 

The question of making school grounds and 
rooms attractive appeals to every teacher. 
The chief trouble is that there are so many 
things foi the teacher to do. Yet, I dare say 
that if you look back over all your experience 
as a teacher, you will find that some of the 
greatest pleasures came from the incidental 
things, such as holding entertainments or mak- 
ing some little improvement here and there. 

A teacher writes: “In the beginning of the 
session I organized a league, and we have held 
regular meetings once a month. During the 
term we have bought oil for the floors, a 
water cooler, four framed pictures. We have 





























planted a privet hedge and four beds of floy 
ers. I have even attempted a school garden.” 

Now, don’t you know that this teacher hai 
a good time doing all these incidental things! 
I believe that she derived the same kind of 
pleasure out of the accomplishment of the» 
things that Columbus got out of discovering 
a new world or that the Wright brothers got 
out of conquering the air. 

There are teachers all over Virginia wh 
have been made glad by doing just suri 
things this year. You have no idea how 
many communities are interested in beautif! 
ing schools. This is to remind you that no 
much more can be done this session; for ¢1 
amination time will soon be here. But, f 
low teachers, wherever you may work nex 
year, will you not help in this good work: 
will you not abolish some of the ugliness tha! 
fills and surrounds our Virginia schools! 


Maury Hicu Scuoot Grounps, NORFOLK 


We wish to notify the other cities of ti 
State that a landscape gardener has been ¢t 
ployed and $3,000 expended in beautifying 
the grounds of the new high school in \@ 
folk. Beautiful flowers and costly shruls 
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have veen set out, while grass has been sown 
n the wide open spaces of the lawn. In fact, 
the crounds surrounding this building re- 
nind us Of the beauty-spots in the national 


Que of the most attractive city school build- 
ugs we have seen anywhere is the Atlantic 
school of Norfolk, Prof. Fentress, principal. 
The teachers have window gardens and pretty 
pictures in their rooms, while the blackboards 
ire decorated with colored borders and cal- 
endars. In the halls are pictures, relief pieces 
and statues. And how were these things pro- 
ured’ Why, they were bought by principal 
ind teachers. 


Dixwipprs Teacuers INTERESTED IN Scroon 
IMPROVEMENT 


We recently attended a meeting of the Din- 
widdie Teachers’ Association. The meeting 
was held in the large Dinwiddie High School, 
which is one of the best equipped rural schools 
we have seen. An interesting feature of this 
meeting consisted of reports from the teach- 
ers as to the work accomplished during the 
term in improving school-rooms and grounds, 
[he reports showed that trees, hedges and 
lowers had been planted on a large number of 
school grounds, while many small buildings 
Floor oil is used in the 
majority of the schools. 
teachers had 


had been painted, 
In not a few cases 
This 


leagues, by 


secured pictures. work 
regular 


eagues, and in some cases by the teachers 


was done by junior 
themsel ves, 

(ine teacher in this county maintains a win- 
ler school garden, in which is grown turnip 
salad, onions, lettuce, and other things. The 
lildren sell the products of the garden and 
with the money purchase pictures and other 
necessary things for the school. 

We wish to congratulate Superintendent 
Powell and his teachers on their interest in 
this good work. 


Mr. Superintendent and Mr. School Principal: 
Will you not help us in our work of lec- 
and entertainments next year’ We 

must get, for every section of the State, a list 


of speakers who will visit nearby points for 
actual expenses. As many principals know, 
we cannot hold series of lectures if we have 
to depend upon “high brows” from a distance. 
We can get one of these occasionally; but we 
We think it is very 
desirable to have superintendents and school 


must utilize home talent. 


men to take part in this work; many of them 
could do it with great credit to themselves. 
For those engaged in educational work to 
visit schools in adjoining counties and towns 
would result in good, both to themselves and 
to the schools visited. If you are willing to 
prepare during the summer, a lecture to be 
given next session, before high schools in 
your immediate section of the State, kindly 


let the editor of this page know. 


Three Very Interesting Letters 


Rodden, Va., 1911. 


tichmond, Va. 


April 5, 
Mr. J. H. 
Dear Sir: 

I, the secretary of the Rodden High Schoo! Club, 
will write you a report of what the school has done, 
and how our school is progressing. 

The first week the club took up was to improve the 
school grounds. Several trees have been planted, and 
the baseball diamond plowed up and laid off. Bas- 
ket ball and tennis courts were also made. Base- 
ball, basket ball and tennis outfits have been pur- 
chased, 

The next improvement work taken up was in the 
school building. The floors have been oiled to keep 
the dust down and this was a wonderful improve- 
ment. Three very pretty pictures have been pur- 
chased for the walls, one of Geo. Washington, one of 
Robt. E. Lee, one of the Windmill and one of the 
University of Virginia. The latter was given to the 
school by the University. 

There is no league in our school, but we have the 
club which you organized while here, and it is both 

literary society and an improvement league. The 
clubs meets twice a month and very interesting 
programs are carried out at each meeting. The 
programs consist of essays, debates, declamations 
and recitations. 

We have had seven meetings since you were here. 
Some of the subjects discussed were: Debate—Re 
solved that Lee was a greater General than Jack- 
son. Essav—Contrasts between city and country life. 
Debate—Resolved, That the saloon keeper is greater 
in the commission of crimes, than he who commits 
the crime while under the influence of drink. De- 
bate—Resolved, That women should vote. Besides 
the above subjects many other interesting ones wer« 
discussed thoroughly. 

We have had two entertainments so far and are 
now making preparations for another. Both of these 
entertainments proved to be a success From the 
first we realized $37.80, and from the second $22.67, 
making a total of $60.47. All this money has been 


tinford, 


used by the club in improvement work 
The club has accomplished great work this year, 
and we feel that it will accomplish even greater next 
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year. We have all been benefited in more than one 
way by the club. 

We feel grateful for your visit made us Decem- 
ber 8, 1910, and most of all for your hearty efforts 
in organizing a club. Thanking you for your kind- 
ness and hearty efforts in our behalf, I am, 

Very respectfully, 
(Miss) Kate PowELt, 
Secretary. 


sallsville, Va., April 5, 1911. 
Dear Mr. Binford: 

This little one-room country school that I am 
going to tell you about was built twelve years ago, and 
was the first school that I ever attended. 

It cost only $125 when new, and it was very rough 
and unattractive looking. During the eleven years 
not a drop of pain or whitewash has been used on 
the building, inside or out. 

I was at the Summer Normal in Farmville when 
you lectured there on schcol improvements, and ! 
made up my mind then that my school was going to 
be a different looking place when I finished with it. 

It was actually go dilapidated that it leaked, and 
the last teacher had to hang up something to keep 
the wind off his head. 

Now I will tell vou what has been done this ses- 
sion The house has been covered with tin, white- 
washed on the outside and trimmed with brown, 
and new blinds put on. A new floor has also been 
put in, and the inside ceiled with metal ceiling, and 
painted light green. 

I have gotten a map, some song books, and the 
children have bought erasers. Some of the children 
had never seen an eraser except one that one of 
the school children had made by nailing some sheep 
skin on a board. 

The patrons, for their part, furnished the wood 
and had it cut 

The grounds were no better looking than the build- 
ing. They were full of stumps and bushes, and not a 
flower was on the place. The children and I have 
worked until now we have a ball ground, and we 
have set out shrubbery and flowers, and whitewashed 
our wood house. (One of our patrons furnishing 
the whitewash.) 

The shrubbery hasn’t grown much, but it is there 
all right for the children and next teacher to enjoy. 

You have given me the improvement fever, and 
now I am trying to spread it. 

Yours truly, 
LouIsE Cox. 


Rio Vista, Va., April 12, 1911. 
Mr. J. H. Binford, Richmond, Va. 

Dear Sir: 

This is the third vear Miss Hamilton and I have 
been in Woodward School. During this time we 
have done something to improve our school. Have 
given box parties, have done our janitor’s work and 
$20 has been given to us. 

We purchased a library of ninety-five volumes, 
lamps for use in our entertainments, wire door mats, 
white sash curtains (shades were given by a 
patron), towels, two beautiful pictures, nicely 
framed. and a piano for which we paid $150. 

Our grounds are very much in need of improve- 
ment. The school is situated on a rise, which washes 
very badly but we have planted a few trees, vines 
to cover the wood house and have made four flower 


beds. 


Our school consists of two rooms, only. ‘ 
no league. 
Very truly yours, 
Mes. FLorence D, Woo 
Henrico county, Tuckahoe District. 





SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT LEAGUEs 


BLACKSTONE LEAGUE. 


Our league was organized by Mrs. Dashicl} 
two years ago last December. The member 
went right to work. With the dues paid i 
we started to buy a very small library; tl 
school trustees finding this out, told us 
spend our money for something else and the 
gave five hundred books to the school. They 
our league put in shelves and had then 
painted. We visited the colored schoo! 
their request, and helped them to form 1 
league, and they began to follow with good 
results in our lead. The league then put w 
tie-posts in front of the High School. We 
made an appeal to Washington, through ow 
congressman, for maples and evergreens: thes 
came and were set out. 

The Norfolk and Western R. R. gave seeds 
and bulbs to plant in our school yard and 
gave the promise for future improvement of 
their own station grounds. A_ landscape 
gardener was sent, work was commenced ané 
the plan is to have splendid driveways and 
flower beds. 

We then made an appeal to our town coun: 
cil for receptacles for trash on our busines 
streets. This was granted and the receptacle 
were put in place. In July, 1910, we gaves 
public dinner, realizing $137.50. A_ portia 
of this was spent in purchasing an organ, tlt 
balance is in bank to purchase a piano whet 
we have our new building next fall. With! 
part of our dues for 1910, we put up som 
necessary out-buildings on the school grounds 
In April, 1910, we gave an entertainment # 
the Music Hall, making $57.90. This ws 
spent in clearing some land around the schol 
and in entertaining the Teachers’ Conventio 
for 1911. 
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The ‘eague will give an “Old Folks’ Con- 
rt’ «1 April 21st, from which we expect to 
0.00. This will be spent in planting 
d°in improving the streets in our 
The colored people are likewise moving 
ng. fixing grounds, planting trees and buy- 
ng | ks, ete. 
When our league entertained the Teachers’ 
tion, of two hundred delegates and 
;, great enthusiasm was shown, and so 
was the meeting enjoyed that we know 
f great good that came out of it in others 
king up the work, which we feel has been 
fso much benefit to Blackstone. 
(Signed) Mrs. H. G. Barrow, 
President Blackstone Citizens League. 
April 15, 1911. 





The leaguer connected with the Darville High 


: in Dinwiddie county has the following record 
for the year: Water cooler and individual drinking 


Piano bought and paid for. Held Clean-up Day. 

r floors. Donated $5 to baseball team and a 

| to the girls’ basket ball team. Will continue 

ng during the summer. Have planned to pur- 

e five acres adjoining the present school grounds. 

officers of the league are: R. L. Williams, presi- 
ind E. W. Hudgins, secretary. 


constitution of the Co-operative Education As- 
tion requires every league to hold an annual 
ting. This is a wise provision and should be 
ed by all leagues, 


The leegue at Beulahville in King William, Miss 

I. Ryland, president, recently held a meeting 

» purpose of interesting the people in a high 

The league will push this matter through 

t is confidently expected that Beulahville will 
1 high school by next session. 





\ir. J. Paul Spence, Supervisor of Instruction for 
itv of Norfolk is attempting to organize Mothers’ 
in the schools of the city. 





congratulate the school people of Petersburg 
organization of the Petersburg Education 
ition. A large crowd of representative citizens 
ed the preliminary meeting held on April 7th 
committee of five was appointed to effect an 
zation. The five appointed by the mayor, Geo. 
ron, Jr., who presided at this meeting were: 
layes, Rev. Braxton Bryan, Dr. W. F. Drewry, 
as. Lassiter, and Supt. R. R. Jones. 


constitution of each citizens’ league requires 
ports a year, May and November, to be sent 
e office of the Co-operative Education Associa- 

a blank form forwarded to each league for 
irpose. It is important to have these reports 
y as practicable so that the work accomplished 
at planned may be duly recorded, 


The Inevitable 


I like the man who faces what he must 

With step triumphant and a heart of 

cheer ; 

Who fights the daily battle without fear; 
Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust 
That God is God; that somehow, true and just 

His plans work out for mortals; not a tear 

Is shed when fortune, which the world 

holds dear, 
Falls from his grasp; better, with love, a crust 
Than living in dishonor; envies not, 
Nor loses faith in man; but does his best 
Nor ever mourns over his humbler lot, 
But with a smile and words of hope, gives 
zest 
To every toiler; he alone is great, 
Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 
—Sarah K. Bolton, in the Youth Companion. 





u* 


WHAT the TEACHER MUST DO 


Knowledge is good, but wisdom is better. 
The college valedictorian, trained to take 
knowledge in, rather than to impart it, may 
have much of it with but little wisdom; he 
may be able, as a teacher, te drill boys and 
girls in Greek or Latin declensions, and cram 
them with facts, useful or valueless; but if he 
cannot produce in them what Spencer calls 
“pleasurable excitement” and interest, he is a 
failure. His would be the sort of teaching 
that harps upon obedience and discipline, and 
endeavors by force of rule and rod to oblige 
the pupil to study and learn. The will cannot 
be forced, but the real teacher knows well that 
it can be led. He remembers the remark of 
tousseau that “the teacher’s province is less 
to instruct than to guide,” that “he must not 
lay down precepts, but teach his pupils to dis- 
cover them.” This was the way of that great 
teacher, Agassiz, certainly.—Arthur Gilman, 
in the Atlantic. 
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MRS. D. W. READ’S BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 














vu. | PRL | SAT. 





9 10 








45 
Il 12 


16 17 18 19 
23 24 |25 26 


6 
13 
20 
27 


26th 











Now that the winter's 
lost 

Her snow-white robes: 
frost 


30 Bicis 





SPRING 


gone, the earth hath 


and now no more the 


Candies the grass or casts an icy cream 


Upon the silver lake or crystal! stream: 


But the warm sun thaws 


the benumbed earth, 


And makes it tender: gives a sacred birth 
lo the dead swallow: wakes in hollow tree 
The drow SV cuckoo and the bumble-bee. 

Now do a choir of chirping minstrels bring 


[In triumph to the world the vouthful spring: 
and woods, in rich array, 
the coming of the longed-for May. 
—Thomas Carew. 


The valleys, hills, 


Welc me 
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The BEST METHOD of PROMOTION 
0. L. HOFFMAN 
with. 


Wher we come to consider the subject of Generally speaking, we can no longer 


motion we are considering one of the un- 
hases of our modern educational sys- 


a" 


the “Old-Field-System” of educa- 
there was no thought of “class promo- 
ut the effort and purpose of both 

er and student were directed along indi- 
ual lines. Uniformity of the cause was not 
maintained for the individual, for when 
displayed a sufficient mastery of one sub- 
t, or phase of the subject, he was allowed 
forge ahead doing the work, in a sense of 
specialist, thus neglecting other subjects 
f equal importance, because they were not so 
His fellows were left to go 

f at some other tangent as natural ability 
nd personal inclination chose to elect—a sys- 
i in truth without system—yet all honor to 
the merits of the “Old-Field-Type,” which in 
ts day discovered many a genius, and through 
individualism wrought wonders in the 
‘raming of the noblest sons of America. How- 
ever, we must remember that this system could 


h enjoyed. 


aly be operated in an age of sparse settle- 
nts and narrow range of subjects. When 
nly the sons and daughters of the wealthy 
planters were to be educated, and only the 
ree R’s with some of the classics were to be 
ight, the matter of method 
ed: but in this age of denser population, of 


was easily 
thickly settled communities: an age distinctly 

rked for its system of public free schools, 

: | the consequent attendance, embracing the 
i from every walk of life, which in fact 

‘tending toward the compulsory attendance 

' every child; an age rapidly growing 
: for its ever-widening curricula, em- 

\ wing all the “frills, fads and furbelows” of 
oductive mind of the modern educator. 

| retaining those subjects, “tried and true,” 

' the old school curricula, in this age the 

‘tions and circumstances offer no alterna- 


*. The question of method must be reckoned 





deal with the individual as the component of 
the school, but must assign this relation to the 
the 
only in the matter of determining his ability 
that he 
properly classified. It 


and consider individual, as such 


class, 


and qualification may thereby be 
is here that too often 
the individual is lost in the prevailing im- 
portance of classification, and it is here als» 
The Best 


our present 


that the subject we are to discuss 
Method of 


system of education. 


Promotion—touches 
And whatever else may 
be said on this question, or whatever system 
may prevail, I want to say that that system is 
hest which keeps closest to the individual. 

In the introduction of the specific treatment 
of this subject we want to notice one of the 
closely related phases of the subject, the fre- 
quency of promotion. And on this point I 
want to say that I consider promotions twice 
much economical to the 
pupil than the annual promotion. With the 


half-session promotions the pupil, in the event 


a year very more 


of “failure,” is only required to repeat the 
half-year’s work, and when that has been re- 
peated and mastered, the probability is he can 
pass through the remaining grades success- 
fully: whereas, the annual promotion requires 
the repetition of an entire year’s work which 
naturally grows monotonous, and is fraught 
with discouragement for the child. For this 
reason I would urge the adoption of half- 
term promotions wherever the conditions will 
In my judgment this is generally 
practical in town and city schools. Many 
things, however, make promotions twice a 
year impractical in village and country graded 
and high schools. In the first place, it is not 
to be considered unless the school runs eight 
or nine months. Then the number of students 
and teachers should justify the division of 
each grade into two sections which would be 
practically impossible in schools where one 
teacher has two grades. Then, wherever 


allow it. 
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these conditions abide, annual promotions are 
inevitable. 

We want to enquire next what method fur- 
nishes the fairest basis for promotion. And 
it might be well to remark here that the pro- 
motion itself does not advance the child one 
iota in knowledge. And that the supreme ob- 
ject of this act is to place the child in that 
grade or class in which the greatest good may 
come to him through his efforts. 

Many conditions enter into the determining 
of the fitness of the child for promotion. 
There are certainly two parties to be consid- 
ered—the teacher and the student. Were all 
teachers uniformly good, and did change of 
positions with them ne’er take place, we could 
rest our case here, and lay this burden on the 
judgment of the teacher, who would certainly 
be in a position to adjust it fairly, but since 
this is an unreal condition we must turn to the 
other party—the student, and by various 
means, such as class work, tests, examinations, 
etc., with the judgment of the teacher, deter- 
mine as best we can his fitness for promotion. 

We must admit that recourse to these meas- 
ures often results in failure in obtaining an 
absolutely fair and equitable measure of the 
students’ progress and ability, but while this 
is true, we must not lose faith, and until the 
science of “mind reading” is reduced to a com- 
mon practice, we should remember that in a 
very large majority of cases these measures 
furnish us with an extremely close estimate 
of the pupil’s rank. And in this work, we as 
teachers, should never fail to temper justice 
with mercy, and if happily it may all be 
flavored with common-sense and good judg- 
ment, there is little danger of any serious 
wrong being committed. 

Just how to use these methods in order to 
obtain the best results is the question that is 
perplexing to many of us. Some schools pro- 
mote on class standing alone; some on exami- 
nations alone; while some combine the class 
work with monthly tests; and still others com- 
bine class work, monthly tests and examina- 
tions. 

I do not favor promotions on class work 


































alone, even though the required grade | ¢ very 
high, for in many cases pupils will form th 
habit of lightly preparing a lesson for th 
recitation, get a passing good grade, and jp 
mediately dismiss the subject from th mir 

Preparation for the recitation alone is aboy 


as good as no preparation at all. I regard 
that recitation a failure which does not {i 
some fact, or some principle, or make some 
lasting impression for good on the mind of 


- 


the pupil. This method may be used wit) 


success by the specialist, but in the hands of 


the ordinary teacher it will, as a rule, resu}t 
in failure. 

If we will ever hold in mind the fact that 
the purpose of the school work is to prepare 
the child for life, and that in life he wil 
need both a store of workable knowledge ani 
a strength of mental power, we shall be able 
to better understand the kind of work whirl 
is most helpful to him. 

We believe, then, that promotions based on 
class work alone encourages the pupil to feel 
that if he can scramble through to-day by fair 
means or foul, he will never need to know 
more about the subject. We may urge review: 
all we please, but if the pupil is never r- 
quired to give a written record of his know!- 
edge of the work he does not, in all probabil: 
ity, thoroughly master the subject. Then again. 
we do not favor promotions based on exami: 
nations alone. Indeed we doubt if there is: 
place in our system of graded and high schools 
for examinations in the strictest sense of the 
term, but in a modified sense it may be used 
to advantage. Yet, as the sole basis of pro 
motion, it fosters many evils, such as care 
less class work, the “cramming process,” by 
which the work of one, or two, or thre 
months, is crowded into so many days. 
“cheating” which is so detestable and yet * 
prevalent where much depends on the exami: 
nation. Still with all its faults it has som 
unquestionable virtues. Perhaps Bacon e& 
pressed its leading virtue when he said, “Writ 
ing makes an exact man.” Definiteness is ce 
tainly an admirable characteristic to cultivatt 
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“fluent tongue.” 
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pupil, and this is certainly eneouraged 
iminations. Then another virtue in the 
nation, when it is honestly worked, is 
ict that it comprehends for the pupil 
ntire subject. It tends to classify or 
ate the facts and principles of the sub- 
ect matter. It is an easy matter to enumer- 
te virtues and evils of examinations, but we 
fee] that it is sufficient to say here, that 
while we do not believe in making it the 
le basis of promotions, yet, in a modi- 
fied form, it may be used with great profit 
our schools, and further, I don’t believe the 
time has come yet, in the development of our 
educational system to stow this method away 
n the archives of “worn-out measures.” 

If we were to reduce the basis of promotion 
to one method, and all conform to that method, 
the “written test,” either weekly or monthly, 
would likely strike closest to that “happy me- 
dium” which would be satisfactory, fair, and 
reasonable, and at the same time fraught with 
the fewest objectionable features. 

Sut when we discover the “Best Method of 
Promotion,” I am persuaded it will not be 
based on any one measure. Combining “class 
standing” with “monthly tests” is far better 
than any single basis that can be used. al- 
though this does not give a sufficiently com- 
prehensive view of the subject. 

This brings us, then, to what I would offer 
in answer to the question—“What is the best 
method of promotion?”—the combining of 


“class work.” “tests.” and examinations. The 
“class work” is the planting, the “test” is the 


atering, the examination the increase. This 
method when judiciously used will, I think, 
result in serving the best interests of the 
hild. It discourages the dependence on one 
measure, or on one supreme effort. The “slow 


of speech” may be saved by the “flowing pen.” 


vhile the “halting pen” may be saved by the 
Tt encourages careful class 


vork, without which no real satisfactory re- 
ults can be obtained. It encourages reviews 
n the preparation for the monthly test which 
ire so essential in giving a firm grasp on 
the various divisions of any subject, and at 
ast, it encourages a healthful effort, through 


the examination, toward the supreme object— 
mastery of the subject. 

To be definite, I would say that we obtain 
the monthly grade by adding one-half the 
average class grade to one-half the grade ob- 
tained on the monthly test. Then one-half 
the average monthly grades combined with one- 
half of the examination grade obtained at the 
close of the half session furnishes the final 
grade for each subject. This grade must be 
approximately 75. I would say right here that 
the method of exemption from examination 
for those pupils who make a monthly average 
of 85 or 90 on class work and tests, is becoming 
prevalent, and I think a very good plan as it 
saves much labor. Of course, after all this 
grading is done, a great many contingencies 
are left to be settled by teacher and principal, 
and in this, as we have said before, mercy 
should season justice. 

It should be stated here that this method 
is used with us only in the grammar grades 
and high school. 

I should say with reference to the primary 
grades that the pupils be promoted on class 
work and simple tests at the discretion of the 
teacher and principal. 

In conclusion, I want to say that I believe 
one of the great needs of our common school 
system in Virginia to-day is the adoption of 
a uniform method of promotion. The con 
stant change of principal and teachers with 
the consequent change of method works no 
small injury and injustice to the pupil. 

With a uniform system of promotion. and a 
uniform method for making and preserving 
high school records. we might justly call our- 
selves progressive. 


A young man. who had not been married 
long. remarked at the dinner table the other 
dav: 

My dear, I wish vou could make bread such 
as mother used to make. 

The bride smiled and answered in a voice 
that did not tremble: 

Well, dear, I wish you could make the dough 
that father used to make. 
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THE TEACHING of SPELLING IN 


THE FIRST an? SECOND GRADES 


GERTRUDE THOMSON 


The subjects of writing, language, reading 
and spelling should be closely correlated in 
the first and second grades. 

I do know from my own experience that 
the new word and phonic method of teaching 
reading is a great aid to good spelling. Cer- 
tainly in the first half-session the calling of 
letters by their names should be carefully 
avoided, for until the pupils have been taught 
the sounds of the letters and have become 
strong in their use as phonograms, their names 
should only prove stumbling blocks in the 
reading. 

The work in spelling in the first grade is 
carried on along two different lines. As soon 
as the child enters school he learns to recog 
nize words and is taught to reproduce the 
simplest of these sight words in writing. 

Great care should be taken for several weeks 
or even longer in selecting for the written 
spelling only the simplest, most familiar 
words, composed preferably of letters of one 
After the first few months. I have 
found the sentence method most interesting 


story. 


for beginners. 

The word or short sentence is written by 
teacher on board in large handwriting, and is 
copied and recopied by the little ones until 
they have a perfect mental picture of the 
written form; the copy is then erased and 
pupils are encouraged to write from memory: 
thev will enjoy writing the word or sentence 
in the air or on the desk with finger ends 
before repreducing on board or paper. This 
work is verv slow and discouraging in the be- 
winning. but how delighted the little ones are 
to be able to write a complete sentence with- 
ont the copy. 

During the SECC nd half of the first vear we 
begin phonetic spelling. Our pupils having 
already learned in the phonic drills to recog- 
nize words compesed of phonetic sounds are 
ready to receive the different families now, not 
as new words, but as old acquaintances. 


Prepare for the first year pupils a set of 


cardboard squares, on each of which is writte; 
a sight word or compound phonogram., to 
which if a simple phonogram be added, a ney 
phonetic word will be formed, and they wil! 
enjoy so much playing the game of “family.” 

One child is selected as mother of the at 
family and is allowed to stand with the card 
containing af on one side of the room. 

In the meantime all the children have been 
provided with a number of little busy work 
squares, on which are written the simple pho 
When the mother takes her place 
all the pupils having simple phonograms. 
which, prefixed to the card, held by the moth- 
er, form a new word, will be allowed to sound 


nograms. 


the word thus made and come up and stand 
with her, thus becoming one of the at family. 

This may be continued until every child is 
a member of some family, either 77, in, ight, or 
some of the numerous other ones. This game 
may be played by having children write or 
build words on board or paper. 

Oral spelling should not be formally begun 
until the second session. Letter names are to 
be taken up incidentally only until the chil- 
dren are thoroughly familiar with the conso- 
nant sounds and with the long and short vow- 
els: but when a child leaves the first grade he 
should know all the letters by name and be 
able to give them in alphabetical order. 

The blackboard should be used freely dur- 
ing the entire session, as far as possible each 
pupil being given a different word or sentence 
to avoid the copying, which is so easy with the 
large writing now used in the first grade. 

In our second grades, we review the work 
of the first grade for five or six weeks, taking 
up Sheppe’s Word Studies at the end of the 
sixth week, thus making the transition from 
phonetic to oral spelling easy and gradual. 
\s ir the first grade, spelling should be corre 
lated with the other subjects. 

Prill, drill must be our ruling thought in 
teaching spelling—Learn to spell by Spelling 
Of course it becomes monotonous, even distaste- 
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all, teacher included, unless she keeps 
ever on the alert for some new devices to vary 
ogram. 

Mv I give a few suggestions, which I hope 

e found helpful along this line? 

Ay oral game of which children are very 
fond. is something like “Dropping the Hand- 
kerchief.”. The children form a ring. The 
teacler pronounces the words. When a child 

ses a word he goes into the “mush pot.” 
He must stay there until he can spell a word 
which some one else has missed. Then he takes 
that one’s place in the ring. 

I have found that my pupils enjoy having 
the class divided by rows, A, B, C, D, ete., the 
row that does the best work receives a star: 

indolent or indifferent ones are often 
spurred to activity by the disappointment of 
the others in the row when they keep them 
from getting a star. 

Have you tried each Friday putting on the 
hoard a list of those pupils who have been 
perfect in spelling every day during the week ? 

As an incentive to good spelling for the 
week, those having perfect lessons Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, may be 
excused from the review on Friday and dis- 
missed fifteen minutes earlier. Most children 
have better lessons if they have something to 
work for. 

Another game we might call “A Trip to 
the Seashore.” It is played as follows: The 
name of a resort near Norfolk, such as Ocean 
View, Cape Henry or Virginia Beach, is writ- 
ten on each blackboard around the room. One 
bright pupil is stationed at each resort as 
ticket agent and holds in his hand a ecard con- 
taining five words, which the little traveler 
must spell in order to pass on to the next re- 
sort. 

Teachers vary other lessons to avoid losing 
the interest of their classes and to make the 
work more entertaining. The same should ap- 
ply to spelling. 

Try letting one-half of the class spell against 
the other half the entire week, the lessons be- 
ing written, the teacher correcting papers and 
‘nnouncing each day the number of words mis- 
spelled by the opposing sides. The sides are 


chosen by “captains,” appointed by the teach 
er, and each pupil heads his paper with his 
captain’s name in purenthesis, to separate it 
from his own. When Friday comes the pupil» 
on the winning side have the pleasure of pro 
nouncing several words for the “losers” t 
spell as a forfeit. 
the captains urging the weak ones on and 


It is quite exciting to see 


spelling becomes a work of pleasant reality in 
stead of a prosy recital. 

Tell the children stories to 
value of correct spelling in the different voca 
tions of life. 
cises, give little rewards for excellent work, 


illustrate the 
Arouse interest, vary the exer 
use everything that will keep alive a spark of 


I find that little 
children always enjoy receiving stars as a re- 


enthusiasm in the subject. 


ward for good work and as a change from 
the use of Dennison’s gilt stars would suggest 
that a star ticket punch be secured and the 
children be given at the beginning of the 
month a large star made of colored cardboard, 
which can be punched for each perfect lesson. 

A very good device for keeping the atten 
tion of an oral spelling class is this: When a 
pupil misses a word or spells it incorrectly. in 
stead of passing the same word to the next 
pupil, mark the word without the 
knowledge and pronounce (or give out), an- 
other word. If the pupil standing next the 
one who missed the word notices that it was 


pupils 


missed, and can spell it correctly. he does so. 
and cuts up the pupil who missed it. But if 
the next pupil spells the new word which was 
given out instead of taking up the word in 
correctly spelled, any pupil farther down the 
line may take up the missed word and go above 
all the pupils who had an opportunity to take 
it up and failed to do so. The missed word 
may be taken up at any time during the reci 
tation, and it makes no difference if the pupil! 
standing head spells all his own words cor 
rectly, he loses his place if he fails to take up 
the words spelled incorrectly. 

Last session T allowed my pupils to make 
booklets containing all the written spelling 
for the week, each Friday afternoon. the best 
of these being kept for Patrons’ Day. 

Occasionally, as a spelling device, let every 
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child in the class pretend to be a “store-keep- 
er” by writing a list of what he would sell in 
his store, counting the one who writes the 
most words in a given number of minutes, the 
most successful merchant. 

At another lesson let each one be a farmer 
and spell the things he would produce. 

The children never tire of playing the phonic 
game called “E on the End.” If you are little 
folks you think it great fun. You know “E 
on the End” is a wonderful little fairy. With 
one stroke of his magic wand he can make 
one of the vowels tell its name. At his com- 
mand a cap will turn into a cape and a man 
into a mane. 


I strongly recommend short lessons in both 


grades consisting of not more than five ney 
words in the first and not exceeding sx o& 
seven in the second grade. It is far bettcr ¢ 
spend more time in having the childre: is» 
these few words in sentences than to have , 
longer lesson spelled in the old parrot-like 
fashion. 

The short, everyday words of the child’: 
vocabulary should be most carefully drilled 
on, for it is a sad fact that many of our chil. 
dren have to leave school for various reasons 
before reaching the higher grades. 

Let us remember that there is no royal road 
to good spelling. It is learned—if at all—y 
hard study, one word at a time, and mucl 
drill in the form of reviews. 


COMMENDATION FOR THE TRAVELING LIBRARIES 


GEORGE CARRINGTON MOSELEY, Chief of Traveling Library Division, Virginia State Library 


It is indeed gratifying to the State Library 
authorities to note the general commendation 
which the traveling libraries are receiving all 
over the State. Not only have the collections 
of books sent to public schools been of incal- 
culable help to the pupils and the patrons as 
well, but the community libraries have come 
in for their share of praise also. The demand 
from schools and communities has long since 
exceeded the supply, until at present there 
are on file twenty-three (23) applications 
from schools and seven (7) from communities 
which cannot be filled for lack of books. The 
following extracts were taken from letters re- 
cently received at the State Library, and 
show how strong a hold the libraries have on 
the people of the rural sections and the good 
they do: 

Says an enthusiastic teacher of Pittsylvania 
county, with reference to the school and com- 
munity traveling libraries sent from the State 
Library, “As 
close, I 
ing library, which we enjoyed much, and I 


School has now drawn 
to a return to you the travel- 
know has been of great benefit to the school, 
as the children had access to no literature 


outside of the text books and a few books I 
could supply them. * * * I am requested to ask 
vou to allow the community library to remain 
longer, as quite a number are reading the books 
and others desire them, who have not had the 
opportunity to finish them. * * * T shall call on 
you for another (school library), wherever 
I may be next term. T have derived great 
pleasure and benefit from the libraries my 
self. * * * T think the traveling libraries a val- 
uable and educative move. T know of one young 
man here just out of school who has read al- 
most every book in both school and commun- 
itv libraries.” 

teacher of Dinwiddie 
county sends us the following words of com- 


An_ appreciative 


mendation for the traveling libraries and the 
important part they played in the educational 
system of the State: “We have enjoyed the 
library very much. The books have been read 
by pupils, parents and friends in the com- 
munity. The record has been kept by the 
reader in nearly every case. The use of the 


library has been helpful in training the pupi!s 
to be careful, systematic and responsible. We 
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nal J] t.ank you and those who made it possi- 
r us to use the books.” 

Fi m Fairfax county we recently received 

iis short, but very gratifying report: “The 

e4 os have been much read and enjoyed by the 

Like ol unity.” 

from a prominent high sehool in Amherst 

y, we received these words of thanks for 

: library loaned: “The age have enjoyed 

the books as well as others who have read 

ons them. We wish to return our sincere thanks 

‘or the use of same. Another session we wish 

vet another library.” 


\nd last, but not least, the following words 
of praise eome from Orange county: “I wish 
to thank you for the use of the library. Every- 

thought it a good collection of books. The 

\jority of my scholars were not in the habit 
of reading, because they had no books. This 
winter they have utilized every spare mo- 
ment in reading. The people of the com- 

munity as well as the scholars have read them. 
=~ Every book has been read; some of them as 
many as fifty times. I think the library has 
| done much good. It has instilled in the chil- 
= lren the love of good books. I trust the 
the teacher next year will get one also.” 





HOW WORRY KILLS 


Worry kills more people than work. It 
sure that worry does not shorten 
more lives than are shortened by disease. 
Never in the history of the world was so 


Is not 


much money being spent, so much labor, to 
lie prevent Formerly the prevention 
received no attention. Curative 
he medicine occupied the whole field. -Preven- 
) tive medicine now is regarded by physicians 
he over the world as of far greater impor- 
id tance, 
, rhe prevention of worry is of about equal 
portance.” Scientific people believe that 
rry produced something akin to disease. A 
ent writer in the Journal of Physiological 
erapeutics says: 


disease. 


disease 
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“Worry injures beyond repair certain cells 
of the brain, and the brain being the nutritive 
center of the body, the other organs become 
gradually injured, and when some diseases of 
these organs or a combination of them arises, 
death finally ensues. 

Worry, to make the theory still stronger, is 
an irritant at certain points which produces 
little harm, if it comes at intervals or irregu 
larity. Occasional the 
cope with, but the iteration and the reiteration 
of one idea of a disquieting sort the cells of, 
the brain are not proof against. 

It is as if the skull were laid bare and the 


worriment brain can 


surface of the brain struck lightly with a ham 


mer every few seconds with mechanical pre 
cision, with never a sign of a stop or the 


failure of a stroke. 
annoying idea, the maddening thought that 


Just in this way does the 


will not be done away with, strike or fall upon 
certain nerve cells, never ceasing, diminishing 
the vitality of the delicate organisms that are 
so minute that they can be seen only under the 
microscope.” 


Don't worry. Look at the doughnut, not the 
Half of the ills of 


All of them are exaggerated by contemplation. 


hole. life are imaginary. 
It is just as easy to see the bright side as the 
dark side. 
lutely looks for the cloud’s silver lining to 
“As thy 


KE xchange. 


It is easy for the man who reso- 


believe the promise that, days are 


so shalt thy strength be.” 





THE VOICE OF YESTERDAY 
(Author Unknown.) 


The wind blows East, the wind blews West, 
And the snow is lightly falling 

The snow flies East, the snow flies West 
To the fond old year caliing 


“Harden thy heart, the hour is near 
When thou must part forever 

From all the loves to thee so dear, 
From all the merry weather.” 


The snow falls soft, the snow falls slow, 

Its little crystals linger; : 
And passing rifts of sunny glow 

Whisper the Springtime nearer 


And hearts shall rise, and snow shal! cease 
And birds shall sing forever 

The little Christ-Child being its peace ] 
And love that fades not ever. ‘ 
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AMONG the COLLEGES 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 


Professor C. Alphonso Smith, of the University of 
Virginia, late Roosevelt Exchange Professor in the 
University of Berlin, will deliver the commencement 
iddress June 14th, at 11 A. M. 

The baccalaureate sermon will be preached Dy 
Rev. W. C. Taylor, Db. D., pastor of the First Baptist 
church, of Petersburg. 

Prof. W. E. Dodd, of the University of Chicago, 
delivered two lecttree during the latter part of Apr: 
on “The Lower South on the Eve of the Civil War.” 

Prof. Munro, of the Harvard Law School, will de- 
liver a course of lectures to the law students early 
in May. Some of these lectures will be given in the 
evening, and will be open to the public. 

At the recent State Y. M. C. A. Convention at 
Charlottesville, Richmond College was represented 
by students J. R. Estes, W. B. Miller, and P. E. 
Hubbel, and Prof. Loving. 

Pres. Boatwright delivered the address at the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of the new high school at 
Middlesex C. H. in April. Dr. Boatwright has also 
made educational addresses at Fork Union and Chat- 
ham during the month. 

The home concert of the College Glee Club was a 
splendid success. The club has also filled engage- 
ments in Norfolk, Newport News and Portsmouth. 

The entire Glee Club will remain to commence- 
ment, and will furnish the music at the baccalaure- 
ate sermon and on alumni night. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The University of Virginia and the city of Char- 
lottesville were guests of the State Y. M. C. A. Con- 
vention, April 6-9 A large crowd was present and 
the program was exceptionally attractive, the differ- 
ent phases of the State work being discussed by 
experienced representatives. The most prominent 
speakers were W. J. Bryan and R. P. Hobson. Dr. 
Alderman was elected president for the coming year 
to succeed Dr. Charles W. Kent, who has splendidly 
led the work for the past year. , 

The annual Founder’s Day exercises took place in 
Cabell Hall, April 13, with Pres. J. G. Schurman, of 
Cornell University, as the principal speaker. Pres. 
Schurman delivered an address on “Thomas Jeffer- 
son and the Principles and Policies of To-day.” Dr. 
Alderman made an introductory talk on the “Pro- 


gress of the University reviewing the main facts 
of University life during the present session. He 
announced @ gift of $5,900 for the library from the 


will of Judge Lambert Tree, of Chicago. 

Dr. Bruce R. Payne has accepted the high honor 
of the presidency of the Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, in Nashville As Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion and as Director of the University Summer 
School, Dr. Payne has done such fine work for Vir- 
ginia and the University that there is general re- 


gret over his leaving He will continue at the Uni- 
versity until the close of the coming session of the 
Summer Schoo His many friends wish him great 
success in his important new duties. 

On Friday of Easter week the King’s Daughters 
and the students combined in giving a musicale for 


the benefit of the University Hospital and the Ath- 
jietic Association. The leading feature of the pro- 


gram was a charming cantata, entitled “The (ras 
hopper.” 

Professors A. M. Dobie and Albert Lefevre mage 
the principal addresses at the dedication of ¢, 
Matthew Fontaine Maury High School in Norfojj 
April 1. 

On April 19 and 21 Prof. W. H. Heck conducteg 
Round-Table Conferences on the “School-chilq’s 
Heaith,” in Orange, Hampton, and Norfolk. 

On May 6 the Colonnade Club will give a rece; 
tion in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Alderman and Dr. and 
Mrs. C. A. Smith. 

On April 2 Prof. C. N. Clark, of Yale Universit; 
gave an illustrated lecture in Cabell Hall on the 
“Romance and Grandeur of Spain.” 

Owing to an early sale of the first edition, Prof 
W. H. Heck has recently published an enlarged edj 
tion of his book on “Mental Discipline and Educ 
tional Values.” This book has been reviewed at 
length and with praise in the Educational Review 
School Review, Journal of Educational Psychology 
Survey, L’Educateur Moderne, etc. 

he full catalogue of the University Summer 
School will be gent on request to the Director. The 
prospect for the school this year is even brighter 
than for previous years, the reputation of its past 
work having made this one of the leading Summer 
Schools in America. 





HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


Rev. Thos. Cary Johnson, D. D., LL. D., of Union 
Seminary, Richmond, was a visitor on “The Hill” 
the latter part of April, and preached two ver; 
strong sermons to the students, presenting the claims 
of the gospel ministry. Hampden-Sidney has always 
been a generous contributor of her sons to the ranks 
of the church ministry. 

Professor McWhorter, during a recent visit to Ne® 
port News, was able to spend a morning at one of 
the very progressive and efficient schools of thai 
city, and spoke to the students in several of the 
rooms on the subject of English studies in schoo! 
and in college. Hampden-Sidney has a good repre 
sentation of her sons in this city by the sea, who are 
still loyal to their Alma Mater. 

Through the efforts of President Graham, sufficient 
funds have been raised to provide next session for 
a separate department of Modern Languages. Here 
tofore, French and German have been taught i: 
conjunction with Greek and Latin, and this division 
will mean much for the increased efficiency of work 
in all these subjects, while it makes possible a much 
needed expansion of the courses in the Modern Lap 
guages This will be the second addition made to the 
teaching staff since Dr. Graham’s inaugration 4s 
president. 

The planting of a row of shade trees along the 
Via Sacra from the post-office to the library is another 
sign of the new growth upon which Hampden-Sid 
ney has extended in the last few years. 

At the recent preliminary contest to select a repr 
sentative for the Inter-Collegiate State Oratorica 
contest, Mr. Jos. M. Crockett, of Wytueville, was 
chosen. His subject was “The Atheism of Coercion 

The annual orations by members of the Junior 
class were delivered in the‘ college chapel, Frida) 
afternoon, April 28th. 
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WASHINGTON AND LEE 


Lexington, Va., April 12, 1911. 
7 installation of a chapter of the Phi Beta 
fraternity at Washington and Lee will take 


ra Ka 
May 5th. It will be a notable event, and a 
na notavle gathering of scholars will be present. Dr. 
th Ed A. Grosvenor, of Amherst College, will mak« 


ddress and deliver the charter. The public 

exercises will be followed by a banquet. Preceding 

ete xercises President Denny will give a reception 
ild’s io the distinguishea guests. 

The new dining hall is in process of construction. 

It ll be a handsome addition to the College plant. 


an T summer law school is attracting general at- 
tention. It is especially interesting to teachers, who 

sit desire to spend their summer vacation in the study 
yf iW 


President Denny has recently delivered a number 


ro of addresses at various points. He was at Appomat- 
ed tox the first week in April. He has the usual num- 
uca ber of invitations to deliver commencement addresses 
| at in various sections of the country, particularly in 
ie the South 
og An interesting event will be the removal of tlie 
remains of William Graham, on May 5th, from St. 
n fohn’s church, Richmond, where they have repesed 
T for a century, to Lexington, where he did his great 
hter work. President Graham was the real founder of 


past Washington and lee. It is, therefore, most fitting 
mer that his remains should finally rest on this campus. 
The re-interment of the remains will take place on 
the same day as the Phi Beta Kappa installation ex- 
President Denny will preside. Former At- 
torney-General Wm. A. Anderson will deliver the 


ercises 





oration. Rev. Dr. G. B. Strickler, of Union Theologi- 
ior il Seminary, will conduct the religious exercises. 
il 

10 RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE 
nt Editor Virginia Journal of Education, 

vd Richmond, Va.: 

” The work of the College has progressed satisfa: 
ha forily with the usual number of entertainments 
the which are a part of the life of the College. Among 
oO the latter were two lectures by Dr. Banks on the 
re Explorations in the East. Mr. George A. Plimpton, 


are of New York, gave a most interesting and instruct- 
ve lecture on the text books used in Shakespeare's 
time. He brought with him many of his priceless 
ae opies of old books with which to illustrate his le 
- ture. Mr. William H. White, an.old student of the 
it College, now President of the Washington and South 
ior ern Railroad, delivered a most interesting and ver) 
nstructive lecture on Some Phases of the Transpor 


yr 

: tion Problem. 

al The time for baseball has arrived, and a number 

he of students are applying themselves with much more 
ligence to their studies than during the preceding 
rm. 

he The offer of the General Education Board to con 

\er ‘tribute $50,000 to the permanent endowment fund 
the College has stirred the friends of the College, 
1 it is hoped that the whole amount of $150,009 

r | be secvred. The trustees will take action on 


matter at their next meeting. 
The attendance during the session has been as 
rge as the authorities desired. he College is not 


or repared to take care of more than 150 students and 
give them the individual attention that is neces- 
ry to produce the best results. 


The College has 
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ten students, fifteen for every 
proportion of students to 
tend to lessen the efficiency 


one teacher for every 
full professor. A larger 
teachers must inevitably 
of the work. 


EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


Commencement exercises will begin June 10 and 
June 12. The Baccalaureate sermon will be 
preached by Rev. J. S. French, D. D., of Nashville, 
Tenn. The Literary address will be given by Dr. 
George F. Mellen, of Knoxville, Tenn.: The Alumni 
address by Dr. James B. Hutten, of Jackson, Miss 
The sermon before the Y. M. C. A. will be preached 


close 


by Rev. J. A. Baylor, D. D. of Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
The officers of the Alumni Association are pre- 
paring for a large meeting of the alumni. The re- 
cations are that the attendance at the Alumni re- 
union will be larger than it has been for many 
years. 
The Board of Education of the Holston Confer 


ence of the M. E. Church, South, 
portant meeting at Emory, and 
plans for the enlargement of the 
crease of its resources. 

The seventy-fourth annual debate of the Herme- 
sian Literary Society was held Saturday, April 15th 
The subject discussed was: Resolved, “That women 
should be granted the right of suffrage.” The ds 
baters on the affirmative were Messrs. W. M. Bunts 
and C. R. Garmany; on the negative, P. D. More 
lock and M. A. Smith. The decision was in favor of 
the negative. The orators were D. P. Hurley and K 
R. Rudolph. 

The State 


recently held an im 
formulated some 
college and the in 


Oratorica! 
Mr. W 
is the pres 
will be 
Ora 


Prohibition 
28th. 


Inter-collegiate 
Contest will be held at Emory, April 
M. Bunts, of Emory and Henry College 
ident of the State Association. The 
represented also in the State Inter-collegiate 
torical Contest by Mr. A. B. Brooks. 

Emory and Henry was represented in the State Y. M 
C. A. Convention at Charlottesville, by Prof. J. W 
Cole, and Messrs. Morelock, Fisher, Turner, Gray 
heal, Cole, Flanary, and Carlton. 

President Chas C. Weaver attended the 
of the Board of Education for the M. E. Church, 
South, at Montgomery, Ala., at its recent meeting 

Professor J. R. Hunter has delivered two addresses 
at educational meetings recently. 

Ir. McConnell is conducting an Educational De 
partment in the Sunday edition of the Bristol Herald 
Courier. In this department al! phases of educa 
tional work are discussed. Special attention is given 
to rural problems 


college 


meeting 


schoo! 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


very 
faculty 


This has been an interesting and important 
month for this college. The March lecture 
by Prof. H. E. Eennett of the Chair of Philosophy and 
Education, was delivered before a large and intensely 


attentive audience on the evening of the 20th. The 
Giffcult theme, “The Psychology of the Abnormal!’ 
was handled with grace, dignity and scholarly popu 


larity. March and April are the crucial months in 
the semester's work, and we have strived to crowd on 
all possible sail at this time, and hence the regular 
examinations have been more exacting in 
quantity and more difficult than usual. The work on 
the new heat and light plant is progressing very 
nicely, and the walls of the large building are about 
three-fourths up already. 


monthly 
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On the evening of April 11th, his honor, Gov. 
William Hodges Mann, visited this College and de- 
livered an address on “What Will You Do with Your 
Life?” The full faculty in cap and gown did honor 
to the speaker on the occasion, and the Governor's 
noble, manly and lofty sentiments found lodgment in 
the hearts of the students, who applauded to the echo, 
and sang the college song, “Alma Mater,” standing, 
as the Governor followed by the academic procession 
withdrew from the chapel. Felicitious allusions were 
made by some of the faculty to the fact that the Gov- 
ernor’s son was recently a member of the teaching 
corps of the college, and as such easily won the affec- 
tion and respect of us all. The college representation at 
the annual Y. M. C. A. convention was a good vue, 
and the hospitality of the faculty and other friends 
of the University of Virginia and Charlottesville was 
duly appreciated. 

On Easter Monday the wedding bells were set 
aringing in announcement of the happy marriage of 
Miss Julia Tyler, daughter of the president of the col- 
lege, and Dr. Jas. S. Wilson, Prof. of History in the col- 
iege. This is said to have been the largest wedding 
which the old Bruton church has witnessed for many 
years; and the number of notables present added 
especial glamor to the beautiful and long-to-be-re- 
membered occasion. 

On the evening of April 24th, Prof. S. O. Ferguson, 
delivered the April public lecture, his theme being, 
“Socialism.” Prof Ferguson—one our own graduates— 
is easily one of the most promising of the asso- 
ciate professors of our college. His lecture was a 
piece of close, accurate and scholarly reasoning and 
statement. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


Dr. J. A. Morehead, president of the United Synod 
of the South, will deliver an address at the Luther- 
an Educational Conference, Gettysburg, Pa., April 
19th on the subject, “How Harmonize Christian 
Standards and the Modern Educational Trend.” 

Dr. J. D. Rodeffer delivered an address at the 
recent educational conference of the ninth district 
at Wytheville, on “The Practical Basis of Articula- 
tion between High School and College.” In this 
address emphasis was laid on the significance of the 
new Harvard plan of admission, in which much in- 
ierest was manifested. 

The Demosthenean and Ciceronian literary societies 
are taking great interest in the preparation for the 
prize debates’ contest and the prize declaimers’ con- 
test which are held in each society during May. 

The records at the close of the second trimester 
show the smallest percentage of failures during 
any trimester for decades. 

Mr. W. M. Barbour, Roanoke, Va.; Miss Kathleen 
Kittinger, Bent Mountain, Va.; Miss Margaret Bunt- 
ing, Bristol, Va.; Mr. Rosenbaum, Tazewell, Va., and 
Mr. H. F. Cooper, A. M., China Grove, N. C., have 
entered college for the spring trimester. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


The interesting announcement is made that Major- 
General W. H. Carter, of the army, who is now in 
command of the division of troops encamped near 
the Mexican border, has accepted an invitation to 
attend the Virginia Military Institute finals and 





present to the two first graduates the Jackson Hope 
medals. 

The preached for the commencement is Dr. « COrge 
B. Eager, in his youth the popular pastor of the 
Lexington Baptist church, and now a member of th: 
faculty of the Baptist Theological Seminary at Lpuis 
ville, Ky. 

Former Lieutenant Governor Joseph E. Willard 
has been invited to address the graduating class, 

The sum of $1,000 has within the last year bee, 
given to the Instituteby Dr. John H. French, of Ney 
York, a graduate of the class of 1879. This has beep 
invested and the proceeds are to be spent for a meda 
each year to be given to the man having first stan) 
in the department of Pure and Applied Mathematics 

Colonel Samvel R. Gleaves, commandant of cadet, 
at the Virginia Military Institute, has been promoted 
from first lieutenant to captain in the regular army. 

Captain Benjimin Simmons, of the genera! staf 
of the army, reached Lexington on the evening of 
the 17th and made the annual inspection of the Vir. 
ginia Military Institute for the War Department. 


STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FARMVILLE, VA. 


It is the endeavor of the Department of Educa 
tion in the school to have as many as possible of 
those connected with this work in the State, to 
deliver addresses during the spring to those students 
who expect to go into the teaching profession the 
following year. Two such addresses have already 
been given: Miss Ella Agnew gave a most interest- 
ing talk on Domestic Science, the establishment of 
“Tomato Clubs,” etc., and as a result of her visit, 
we have the “Junior Tomato Club.” Mr. Southall! 
Farrar took up the subject of the boys’ Corn Clubs 
and gave the prospective teachers a great deal of 
information that will be of practical service to them 
when they get their own schoolrooms. 

Dr. W. W. Smith, President of Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College, was present at the opening exer- 
cises on April 11th, and took the time of the first 
recitation period for a most impressive and helpful 
talk on the subject of “Student Self-Government.” As 
this form of government has been adopted in the 
school it is a subject of very vital interest to all 
connected with the institution, and Dr. Smith was 
received with much applause. 

Much interest has been shown in the Inter-Society 
Debates which have been held recently. On Febru- 
ary 17th the Cunningham and Pierian Literary So 
cieties were the contestants. The subject was: 
“Resolved, That Local Option is more desirable than 
State-wide Prohibition.” Affirmative, Pierfan; nega- 
tive, Cunningham. The judges: Mr. Smithey, Prin- 
cipal of Petersburg High School, Mr. Terry, Princi- 
ual of Rice High School, and Mr. Lipscomb, of Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College, rendered the decision 
in favor of the negative. 

On March 4th the Argus and Athenian Societies 
debated the following question: “Resolved, That cap- 
ital punishment should exist.” Affirmative, Argus; 
negative, Athenian. The judges upon this occasion 
were Dr. Martin, of Randolph-Macon Woman’s Co!- 
lege, Mr. Smithey, and Mr. Ryder, of Richmond. 
The decision was again in favor of the negative 
This means that in the near future the Cunning- 
hams and Athenians will cross swords for the cham- 
pionship. 
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T yramatic Club has recently presented two 
yst ditable plays: “Box and Cox” and “Maidens 
re. orn.” As is always the case when this com- 
booked, there was a large and enthusiastic 
ij at each performance. 
pr dent Jarman attended the Conference for 
y, on in the South, which was held April 19, 
21, in Jacksonville, Fla. Dr. Jarman is one 
State leaders of this Conference. 
Miss Andrews, Head of the Department of English, 
s d-livered addresses during the past month before 
he Teachers Associations of Henrico and Norfolk 
wnties, and Mr. Grainger, Head of the Department 
Literature, addressed the teachers of Loudoun 
nty on the subject: “How to Study, and Teaching 
en How To Study. 





VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


jefferson Davis—The Man” was the subject of an 
idress delivered before the Faculty and students 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute by Dr. W. E. Dodd, 
rofessor of Southern History in Chicago University. 

South's great civil leader was depicted in all 

s glory, his ambitions, his failures, and his trials. 
Mr. Dodd said that in his lecture courses he had 

ind Northern people intensely interested in the 
tudy of the life and career of Jefferson Davis. 

Dr. Oswald Schreiner, of the United States De- 
artment of Agriculture, delivered an interesting 

ture, April 28, on soil fertility. He had illustra- 
ons of the various laboratories and methods of 
testing the fertility and toxic properties of the soil 

various plants. 

H. M. Robinson, a post graduate student, has 
ossed successfully the Civil Service examination 
for Assistant Geologist on the United States Geolo- 
gic Survey. 

Professor Roy J. Holden’s Geology class is pre 

u.og for its annual trip to Mountain Lake, a 
eautiful, clear lake on the crest of one of the 
nountains in the Alleghany system. The distance 
s about sixteen to twenty miles from Blacksburg, 
and two days are given to the trip, which is taken 

foot. There are many interesting geologic speci- 
ens and formations to be found in this section. 

Coeburn Open Air Players will be on the V. P. I. 
ampus the latter part of May in Shakesperian 
repertoire. The Coeburns and Ben Greets are the 
eading open air performers in this country, and 
heir performances always maintain a high standard 
f dramatic excellence. 

Throvgh the untiring efforts of Graduate Manager 
(“ P. Miles the new quarter mile cinder track has 

en completed. Renewed interest has been taken 

this branch of athletics, and several records 
vill probably be lowered in the dual meets with 
North Carolina and Washington and Lee. 

The V. P. I. Glee Club has just returned from a 
ery pleasant and successful trip to Salem and 
Roanoke, 

Professor Burkhardt, of the Mining Engineering 
epartment, has returned to Blacksburg, having 
een called away by the serious illness of his wife. 

Dr. W. S. Currell, of the English Department at 
Washington and Lee, will deliver the address before 

literary societies at commencement. 





HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA. 


e forty-third anniversary of Hampton Institute, 
*n undenominational industrial school founded in 


1868, by Samuel Chapman Armstrong, for the train- 
ing of race teachers and leaders, was fittingly cele- 
brated on April 26 and 27, by interesting exercises, 
which were held in the large school gymnasium by 
the senior trade class and the graduating class of 
the academic department. 


TRADES DISPLAY 


The trade class program included several band 
selections, a paper on “The Value of Trade Train- 
ing,” a class history, a baritone solo, class and 
trade songs, a trades exhibit, remarks by Hampton 
guests, and an excellent class-president address by 
Madikane Q. Cele, a Zulu prince from Natal, South 
Africa, who has worked his way through Hampton 
and become a wheelwright. 

On a large, wooden, revolving platform, divided 
into six sections, eleven sets of Hampton tradesmen 
carried on their customary work in full view of the 
enthusiastic audience of over fifteen hundred. Some 
thirty out of fifty-three boys of the senior trade class 
were actively engaged in shingling a roof, nailing 
on weatherboards, house painting, flitting a coat and 
using a sewing machine, mending shoes, building a 
brick arch, applying white plastering, managing a 
printing press and a turning lathe, making a rail- 
road hand truck and tiring a wheel, installing a 
bathHfub and wiping lead joints, and making a piec- 
ture frame 

Visitors were thus given an opportunity of seeing 
how thoroughly and how practically Hampton has 
been training voung Negroes and Indians for effi- 
cjent service in mechanical and industrial pursuits. 


SENIOR TRADE CLASS 


Over one-half of the senior trade class hails from 
Virginia, while others come from a region bounded 
on the north by Pennsylvania, on the west by Ari- 
zona, on the south by Georgia, and on the east by 
Natal, South Africa. That these students have ac- 
quired some of Hampton's missionary spirit is 
shown by tne fact that many of the boys have vis- 
ited more or less regularly the Hampton jail, the 
poorhouse, Negro cabins, and the hospital of the 
National Soldiers’ Home, while others have taught 
Sunday School and assisted in making life more 
comfortable for the old people of the Hampton 
neighborhood. 

The average age is twenty years and nine months. 
Forty of the class plan to return next fall and enter 
the Hampton day school, seven will return for spe- 
cial work in the night school, and three plan to be- 
come journeymen without further school training. 


POSSIBILITIES OF HAMPTON 


Robert C. Ogden, president of the Hampton board 
of trustees, declared at an informal conference, 
which Dr. Frissell called for the discussion of Negro 
education in the South, (1) that substantially noth- 
ing has been added to the philosophy of industrial 
education beyond that which General Armstrong 
formulated; (2) that Hampton is doing more for 
the future peace and prosperity of this country than 
any one institution in the country, and (2%) that an 
endowment of ten million dollars would make it 
possible for Hampton to train annually two thou- 
sand students instead of less than nine hundred. 


ANNIVERSARY DAY 


The Hampton anniversary was brought to a fit- 
ting close to-day with public exercises in the gym- 
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nasium. Addresses were made by three members of 
the senior academic class, two graduates of Hamp- 
ton, and severai visitors. The great student chorus, 
led by Major R. R. Moton, commandant of cadets 
and a well-known race leader, sang several Negro 
“spirituals’ with “magnificent shadings,” to quote 
the appreciation of Mr. Loudon, minister from The 
Netherlands. 

Mr. Ogden presented to the Hampton board of 
trustees the candidates for certificates and diplomas. 
Candidates for certificates may be classified as fol- 
lows: Agriculture, 12; blacksmiths, 3; bricklayers, 
10; business, 2; cabinetmakers, 2; carpenters, 9; 
library methods, 1; machinist, 1; painters, 2; 
printer, 1; shoemakers, 3; steamfitters, 4; tailors, 
6; wheelwrights, 5; total, 65. The candidates for 
special diplomas included three in home economics 
and one in manual training. Thirty-two girls and 
twenty-six boys were presented as candidates for 
academic diplomas. 


INTERESTING PROGRAM 


The program included these addresses: “From 
the Sea to Hampton,’ W. H. Lampley, Raeford, N. 
C.; “Seven Years at Hampton,” Grace D. George, 
Runnymeade, Va.; “Industrial Training in the Rural 


Schools,” Mrs. Sarah F. Diggs, "76, Franklin, Va. 
“Mahnomen: The Harvesting of the Wild ice” 
Mary FE. Broker, a Chippewa Indian, Pon ford, 
Minn.; “Getting and Spreading the Han ipto, 
Thought,” H. A. Johns, ’08, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Mrs. Charles W. Ide, of Brooklyn, N. Y., conceived 
and proposed the plan of organizing a “Specia) 
Hampton Trip in Honor of Robert C, Ogden.” Fo, 
many years Mr. Ogden has brought a large party 
to see the work of Hampton. This year he has beep 
the guest of honor. 

Mr. Ogden said to the Hampton students: “Yo, 
go out as the forty-first battalion in the line of 
soldiers who are to fight the battle against icnor. 
ance and prejudice and against all the evils that 
tie down the human race.” 

Addresses were made at the trade exercises by 
Dr. Frissell, Dr. William J. Schieffelin, president of 
the New York Armstrong Association, Mr. Ogden, 
Rev. Charles E. Parks, First Unitarian church, Bos 
ton, and Dr. Walter H. Page, editor of the “World's 
Work.” On Anniversary Day, Mr. Ogden, Lori 
Eustace Percy, of the British Embassy, Washing. 
ton, D. C., Minister Loudon, Washington, D. C., Dr 
Wilton M. Smith, pastor of the Central Presbyterian 
church, New York, and Hon. Job Hedges, of New 
York, spoke to the Hampton School. 


SCHOOL NEWS 


READ THIS! 

Note: We are frequently requested to publish 
programs of teachers’ institutes. As we see it, there 
js nothing of practical value to superintendent, prin- 
cipal, or teacher in a mere skeleton program. When- 
ever these institutes or conferences are held, we 
shall be glad if some one attending these meetings 
will write us a concise statement calling attention 
to the most attractive features of these programs as 
rendered. That which is of permanent value to 
our readers is not the printed name of the speaker, 
however prominent he may be, but what this 
speaker had to say for inspiration and the better- 
ment of our schools. A reprint of the program 
simply takes up space that might be given to some- 
thing more useful. 





ARBOR DAY SONG 
(Tune—“Maryland! My Maryland!”) 


We now have come, a merry band, 

To plant a tree with loving hand. 

We'll watchful be and with our care 
"Twill leaves put forth and flourish there. 
The rain will come, the sun will bless, 
The earth give food, the winds caress, 
Until its branches by and by, 

Will grow aloft unto the sky. 


In years to come, with summer nigh, 
The birds will to its branches fly, 
And under its most pleasant shade 
We'll rest from games which we have played. 
We'll gather golden leaves in fall— 
The blustering wind will through it call; 
In all the seasons of the year 
We'll love the tree we’ve planted here. 
—Bessie M. Brown. 


POWHATAN COUNTY 


We had a meeting of our country Teachers’ Assoc!- 
ation at Powhatan Courthouse on Saturday, March 
llth and considering the dreadful condition of the 
roads, we had a fair attendance of the teachers and 
trustees, having a little over half of the trustees, 
and nearly half of the teachers, and several of the 
county officials attended. 

Mr. J. H. Binford, secretary of the Co-operative 
Education Association, and Mr. O. S. Shumaker, ex- 
aminer of second circuit made most helpful ad- 
dresses, after which a lunch was served by the 
ladies of the village, which was greatly enjoyed. 

On the 17th of March, the teachers, pupils, and 
patrons of Jefferson school in Spencer district, in 
Powhatan county, had an entertainment consisting 
of theatricals, recitations, etc., to raise money 
looking to the erection of a high school in the dis 
trict, and a small sum was realized, but it was most 
encouraging to me to see any effort being made in 
that direction, as my other efforts looking to a 
high school have had such a melancholy ending. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, © 
W. U. KeEnnovy. 





REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OF THE NINTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, HELD AT 
WYTHEVILLE, VIRGINIA, MARCH 
17TH AND 18TH. 


The Conference of Secondary Schools and Colleges, 
Section A, held its annual session in Wytheville, 
March 17th and 18th, with a large attendance of 
principals, high school teachers, school officials, and 
college representatives. The meeting was considered 
one of the most successful educational gatherings 
ever held in this part of the State. No one present 
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could doubt the earnestness and genuine enthusiasm 
‘those who participated in the discussions. 
Th Conference was called to order Friday, March 
7th, at 11 o’clock, by Examiner E. E. Worrell. After 
pra by Prof. E. H. Hunter, of Emory and Henry 
Col. ce, Mr. J. H. Binford was introduced to discuss 
the ouestion of the teachers’ pension law. This he 
iid very ably and very satisfactorily to the teachers. 
The ‘acts the speaker used should be of interest to 
ever. teacher in the State, whether he believes in 
the |aw or not. Mr. Binford stated that the pension 
fund. consisting of $5,000.00 appropriated by the 
State and the $3,000.00 deducted from the teachers’ 
salaries, Was inadequate by half. He estimated that 
the permanent roll of pensioners would be about 
400. The average pension is $150.00. This would 
demand a fund of $60,000.00. The speaker urged 
importance of creating public sentiment in favor 
law and asked for co-operation on the part 
of the teachers in getting the Legislature to increase 


gradually the State appropriation from $5,000.00 to 
630,000.00. After Mr. Binford’s speech, there was a 
general discussion of the subject in which Dr. Mc- 


Connell, Mr. Hurt, Prof. Read, Miss Margaret King, 
and others took part. The morning session closed 
fter passing the following resolution: 

We, the teachers of the Southwest Virginia Asso- 
iation of Secondary Schools and Colleges, approve 
our present teachers’ pension law and request our 
Legislature to make a larger appropriation for pen- 
sions. We further request the teachers of the State 
io continue to support the law deducting one per 
cent. from their salaries until the State can see its 
way to make the entire appropriation.” 

The afternoon session was a joint meeting of 
teachers and farmers who were attending a farmers’ 
institute in Wytheville on that day. The afternoon 


topic was “School Improvement Leagues.” Miss 
Margaret King, of the Harrisonburg Normal, capti- 
vated her large audience of teachers and farmers 
with her charming and forcible presentation of the 
splendid work of these leagues. Mr. Binford fol- 


lowed Miss King with a very able address on educa- 
tion in general. His speech had a good influence 
not only upon the teachers but also upon the farm- 
ers. A genera! discussion followed Mr. Binford’s 
address in which it was shown that these leagues 
are being organized in all parts of the State and 
that they were supplementing the work of the school 
materially. The Conference passed a resolution ap- 
proving the work of the leagues and urging super- 
intendents and teachers to co-operate with the lead- 
‘rs of this movement in the formation of these 
organizations. 

After the above topic was disposed of Mr. F. B. 
Fitzpatrick, principal of the Roanoke City High 
School, was introduced to discuss “Constants and 
Electives” in the State high school course. This 
topie provoked a general discussion, which showed 
learly that there was a strong sentiment in the 
Conference for Latin as a constant, although the 
State Board last July placed this subject among the 
electives. A committee was appointed to report on 
2 uniform high school course for the district, but it 
was unable to agree upon any course more definite 
than the State course. 

The Friday night session was consumed in the 
liscussion of “Content and Method” in English, His- 
tory, Latin, Mathematics, and Science. Mr. Kegley, 
of Wytheville. made a very interesting talk on Eng- 
Prof. Williams, of Emory, emphasized the im- 
portance of teachers using correct English before his 

ses. Prof. D. W. Read, of Marion, pleased the 


teachers very much with his ideas on teaching Latina. 
Mr. R. T. Stephenson, of Abingdon, spoke very 
forcibly on the teaching of Mathematics. 

Mr. Beale, of Roanoke City High School, and Mr. 
J. E. B. Smith, of Christiansburg, offered some good 
suggestions on the teaching of Science. Other teach- 
ers spoke interestingly on these topics. 

The Saturday nrorning session was opened with 
prayer by Prof. E. H. Hunter. Prof. G. O. Ferguson, 
of William and Mary College, was then introduced 
to discuss “College Entrance Requirements.” He de 
plored the fact that some colleges encouraged pupils 
to leave their home high school before graduation. 
Mr. Rodeffer, of Roanoke College, read an excellent 
paper on the Harvard plan of entrance. This new 
plan of Harvard requires graduation from some 
standard high echool and an entrance examination 
on four subjects 

Prof. P. S. Barnes, ot Pulaski, offered some very 
practical remarks on the topic of “Making the Cur- 
riculum More Practical.” Mrs. D. W. Read followed 
him with a splendid talk on drawing, emphasizing 
the importance of co-ordinating this subject with 
other subjects. 

Supt. W. J. Edmundson, of Washington county, 
spoke on the topic of “Literary Contests” and urged 
the different divisions to send representatives to the 
next annual meeting to be held at Rural Retreat, 
Virginia, about June 15th. 

The topic of “Promotions” was very ably discussed 
by Mr. Huffman, of Buchanan. In this connection a 
printed form for the classification of “pupils was 
offered by Examiner Worrell, which was approved 
and recommended for use throughout the Fourth 
Circuit. 

After some modification by the committee the regu- 
lations for the discipline of schools prepared by BEx- 
aminer Worrell and Mr. F. B. Fitzpatrick were 
adopted and recommended to superintendents ara 
schoo! boards for adoption and use. 

The Committee on Resolutions offered the follow- 
ing report, which was unanimously adopted: 

1. Whereas, we believe that one foreign language 
should be made a constant in the high school course, 
we respectfully petition the State Board of Bduca- 
tion to make one other language in addition to Eng- 
lish as a permanent unit in each of the four years. 


2. We, principals and teachers of rural high 
schools and other public schools, entitled to special 
State aid, feeling the urgent need of larger appro- 
priation in order to do more effective work and espe- 
clally to meet the requirements placed upon us by 
our State institutions, do hereby urge our next legis- 
lature to make an appropriation of $200,000 for high 
school work. 

3. Whereas, we believe that compulsory education 
would serve the best interest of the Commonwealth 
and would make our schools much more effective, 
we, therefore, earnestly request that our district 
school boards under the law now existing on our 
statute books, call elections to let the people express 
themselves on this important school problem. 

4. We hereby express our appreciation of the val- 
uable services rendered the Conference by Miss 
Margaret King, of the Harrisonburg State Normal; 
Prof. G. O. Ferguson, of William and Mary; and Mr. 
J. H. Bintord, field agent for the Co-operative Educa- 
tion Association. 

The Conference was truly a business meeting of 
school people, in which much was accomplished for 
the enlargement and efficiency of school work in this 
section of the State. 
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PROGRESS OF LEAGUE WORK IN DINWIDDIE 
COUNTY 


Sutherland, Va. 

The Excelsior School Improvement League was 
organized November 25, 1909. The members raised 
225.87 Window shades and hymnals were pur- 
chased. Last term, 1910-1911, the league painted 
the school-house, and by aid of the teacher, Miss 
Susie E. Smith, flowers were planted and yard trees 
whitewashed The children’s league donated an 
amount sufficient to build a rostrum and paint It. 
The members decided to have monthly meetings until 
the fall openine of school. Patron’s Day was ob- 
served. A large nuimber from adjoining counties 
were present; some excellent speakers participated. 
Prof. J. M. Gandy and Prof. George Owens, of V. N. 
and I. [., Petersburg, have visited our county, in- 
spected some of our schools. They gave good lec- 
tures. We want and need them to come again. 

Last term parents raised $63.37 

Mr. Henry Roberts, president Mr. J. H. Pride, 
vice-president; Mrs. Alice M. Roberts, secretary; 
Mrs. E. V. Roberts, treasurer. 


PRINCE GEORGE COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 

The fourth meeting of the Prince George Teachers’ 
Association at Disputanta on Friday night and Sat- 
urday was a most enthusiastic one, and a decided 
success. Many important problems were discussed, 
longer sessions, school fairs, more sanitary buildings 
in the rural districfs were some of the facts brought 
forward. 

Mr. Oscar L. Shumake, State examiner for the 
second circuit spoke on teacher's certificates. He ex- 
plained the new laws governing the examinations and 
emphasized the necessity for broader education. 

His remarks were interspersed with his usual in 
imitable humor Those in charge were most fortu- 
nate in securing the services of Miss Florence Titus, 
violinist, and Miss Dorothy Pleasants, pianist, for 
the night session 

The following musical numbers were given: Vio- 
lin Solag—Caratina Raff; Serenade, Drala: Mazurka 
Mlinarshi; Piano Sole—Grand Polka de Concert Bart- 
lett. 

The violin numbers were rendered with the de- 
licacy of touch and real musical feeling which char- 
acterizes Miss Titus’ interpretation. Miss Pleasants is 
a Young concert pianist who has delighted more then 


one audience Her playing displayed a_ well-estab- 
lished technique united to a remarkable accurate 
memory. On Saturday morning the musical pro- 


gram was continued by the piano number of Miss 
Christine Ellis, the efficient instructress of music in 
the High School. She played Leybachs Palms with 
a great deal of taste and expression. 

Supt. Edwards, of Prince George, and Mr. Wilker- 
gon, superintendent of schools in Amelia, were both 
present and each made interesting talks on the work 
in hand and plans for future development, etc. 

Hon. J. D. Eggleston, Jr., in the course of his ad- 
dress, which was a fine one, made several statements 
about school conditions in a forcible, fearless way, 
so much to be commended in those occupying posi- 
tions of trust He made a touching plea for the 
delicate child who is compelled to stay in the ill- 
ventilated school-room, which sank deep into the 
hearts of those entrusted with the care of the future 
men and women of Virginia. Mr. T. S. Settle, State 


supervisor of rural schools, chose for his s1: \je« 
school fairs, which aroused such interest i; this 
important work that a committee composed of Sy, 
Edwards, Mrs J. H. Pulliam and Miss Je! 
Webb, was appointed to lay out a plan and ge 
up an exhibit for a school fair, to be held at [jg 
putanta this fall. The Business Men’s Associ:tion 
f Disputanta, comtemplates holding a county fair 
and the proposition was made to unite the two. Mr 
Settle spoke of interesting the girls in the mutter 
While the boys exhibit the product of the Corn (\y} 
the school girls are to vie with each other in th, 
fine needle work and the art of cookery. He showeg 
how the knowledge of cooking makes the home and 
the truth of all he said together with his winnine 
persuasive manner made a lasting impression. The 
citizens’ served a fine dinner and the meeting closed 
with a rising note of thanks for the charming hospi 
tality of the Disputanta people. 


ie 


Atlanta, Georgia, April 24, 191) 
To the Virginia Journal of Education: 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Gentlemen: 

I wish to call attention, throvgh the coiumns of 
that valuable magazine, to what appears to me to by 
a very lavghable situation with regard to the grant 
ing of certificates for teachers in Virginia. The 
following letter, which has fallen into my hands 
will make clear what I mean: 


Dear - 

I return you under separate cover your diploma 
and beg to say that before I can issue a certificat 
it will be necessary for me to know whether the 
Department of Public Instruction, of the State of 
Ohio, recognized your diploma by issuing you a cer 
tificate to teach in that State. The State Board of 
Examiners of Virginia does not recognize diplomas 
and certificates of States that do not recognize Vir 
ginia diplomas and certificates. I am of the opinion 
that Ohio does not recognize diplomas of Virginia In 
stitutions and certificates issued by our board as 
sufficient qualifications to teach in Ohio. If you can 
furnish me any information direct from the De 
partment of Public Instruction, of Ohio, I would 
greatly appreciate it. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed. ) E. E. Worret, 
State School Eramine: 


There has been right much agitation lately i 
Virginia about expatriation. It is true that I am 
not working in Virginia, yet I do not feel that | am 
by any means expatriated. I still long for the best 
to come to virginia. It is on account of this fact 
that I write this letter. I must confess, however 
that when the above letter came to my attention, | 
was for the time ashamed of Virginia. 

Now, for the first point made in the above letter 
I can see scme little reason: but the second seems 
to me to he almost, if not quite absurb. It is doubt 
less natural and proper that Virginia should not a: 
cept a diploma from a college from which the State 
within which it is situated will not accept a diploma 
That very fact would and should discountenance the 
school in question. But why Virginia will not ac 
cept a diploma from a college which is situated ir 
a State that does not accept the Virginia certificates 
and diplomas, I cannot see. What might such a sit 
uation mean? Is it probable that Illinois will ac 
cept the Virginia certificates? Would Virginia turn 
down a certificate from the University of Chicago’ 
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robable that Michigan will accept the Virginia 
' Would the examiners of Virginia turn 
down « diploma from the University of Michigan? Is 

ible that Massachusetts will accept the certifi- 

granted in Virginia? Would Virginia turn 
down a diploma from Harvard? The University in 
au mn, of course, does not quite rank with these. 
But the Ohio Wesleyan University certainly ranks 
igher and is doubtless more efficient than most of 
the Virginia institutions. 

W does such a situation exist? Virginia in ac- 
cepting certificates only from States which accept 
her own is certainly lowering the efficiency of the 
nstruction in the public schools. There are States 
more lax in granting certificates than Virginia is. 
if Virginia aecepts the certificates from these States 
simply because they accept the certificates granted 
in Virginia, the tendency is certainly to down the 
weaker teachers. Teachers from States whose require- 
ments are more rigid for a certificate will feel in- 
sulted if asked, to take an examination, and of 
course will not only avoid Virginia, but will also 
spurn Virginia. Whereas, if Virginia will accept 
certificates from States which do not accept the 
Virginia certificates teachers from said States will 
certainly be stronger than teachers holding the Vir- 


ert tes? 


xinia certificates,—unless prejudice rather than in- 
efficiency, bars the Virginia certificate. 

The above condition seems to arise from a re- 
taliatory impulse, “If you won't accept my cert- 
ficate, | won't accept yours.” seems to me to be 
childish. Now, this would not be so bad if it 
were concerned simply with the certificates—first 
grade, second grade, etc..—but when it comes to the 
paint of not granting a collegiate certificate to a per- 
son hold a diploma from a college situated in a Stare 
which does not accept the Virginia certificates, the sit- 
uation is most certainly laughable. Even in the 
lower grades certificates I am sure that a better 
plan would be to look into the requirements of any 
State that might be questioned and see whether the 
requirements there are equivalent to those of Vir- 
ginia. It would certainly be safer to accept certi- 
cates from States whose requirements are equiva- 
lent or above those of Virginia, than it is to accept 
them only from States which accept our own. But 
when it comes to the Collegiate certificate, it seems 
to me that the examiners, when their attention is 
called to the above situation have only to blush and 
correct this error 

Very sincerely, 
F. B. CLarK 


LIST OF RETIRED TEACHERS 


YEAR 1908 


Name Age Class Quarterly 
Pension 
ALBEMARLE COUNTY 


Miss Willie E. Hickok.... 61 B 35 00 
AMHERST COUNTY 

Mr. J. W. R-Giepen ...... 69 B 18 75 

Mies B. Hi, PARP ons cece ee 60 B 48 75 
AUGUSTA COUNTY 

Mr. Beulah Viut ........<. 71 B 26 25 


BRUNSWICK COUNTY 


mR. A, Te rer eerawein 54 B 30 63 
Miss Mary R. Peace ...... 62 B 20 63 


BUCKINGHAM COUNTY 
Mr. J. Irving Sale-...... , 75 A 37 50 
CAROLINE COUNTY 


Miss Caroline V. Jerrell .. 71 B 22 50 


Miss Lizzie Wright........ 74 B 18 75 
CHESTERFIELD COUNTY 


Vv 


ite Gee fed idnes ka 43 A 26 25 
CLARKE COUNTY 
D. Harris (col.)...... 54 B 21 8§& 


CULPEPER COUNTY 


N. Frye ie Tk a elas 70 B 30 63 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 

SB. &. BR ccacsresves 76 B 30 63 
DINWIDDIE COUNTY 

Sam G. Boisseau...... 45 B 21 88 


ELIZABETH CITY COUNTY 


Miss C. W. Fields (col) 46 B 22 50 
ESSEX COUNTY 
Miss M. W. Whitlock ‘i 69 B 26 26 
FLUVANNA COUNTY 
Miss Sallie A. Hughes 55 B 21 00 
GILES COUNTY 
D. B. Breowm .«.... 67 A 45 00 
GOOCHLAND COUNTY 
Miss Ida A. Lacy 47 B 30 00 
GRAYSON COUNTY 
RR. Te See sadewee secs 53 B 19 37 
HIGHLAND COUNTY 
Te. We ive tens os 62 B 30 00 


KING GEORGE COUNTY 


Daniel Dunlop (col) 5s B 20 22 


OBI oe 
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KING WILLIAM COUNTY 


V. R. Campbell .... 58 B 
LOUDOUN COUNTY 

Geo. W. Anderson ........ 65 B 

Miss Elizabeth K. Lewis.... 62 B 


LOUISA COUNTY 
Mrs. Belle Austin Hardin 58 B 


MADISON COUNTY 


am OH. Finks ....% oe 70 A 
John A. Melody Sek unard 68 B 
MONTGOMERY 
Martin L. Harless wt 52 B 
> i DOE  widcwevdes ven 51 B 


NELSON COUNTY 
Miss Fannie M. Whitehead 67 B 
NEW KENT COUNTY 
R. A. Patterson (col) ; 53 B 
NORFOLK COUNTY 
Miss Annie B. Lee ...... 43 B 
NOTTOWAY COUNTY 
Griffin E. Oliver (col) ” 45 B 
PITTSYLVANIA COUNTY 
Charles W. Venable ...... 63 B 
ROANOKE COUNTY 
J. M. Graham 45 B 
ROCKBRIDGE COUNTY 
Miss Sallie J. Withrow 55 B 
SCOTT COUNTY 
J. C. Rogers ... 58 A 
SHENANDOAH COUNTY 


Reasmus Painter 68 B 
John L. Schaeffer 65 B 


SUSSEX COUNTY 
Mrs. Ella Harrison 59 B 

TAZEWELL COUNTY 
T. A. Repass eee 66 B 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


Miss Mary C. Preston 54 A 





29 


40 


40 § 


24 


12 


24 


30 


99 


-o 





WISE COUNTY 


CG. Fe CRAM. 2+ cevceese. 62 B 


PETERSBURG CITY 


Miss Maude F. Brackett .. 39 A 
Miss Josephine A. Strachan 72 B 


RICHMOND CITY 


Miss Ella M. Garnett ...... 65 B 
Miss Ada L. Hall ........ 50 A 
Miss Virginia Sutton .... 65 B 
Miss Isabel R. Woodson .. 52 B 
Miss Martha C. Trice (Col.) 49 B 
Miss Nannie J.Wynn (Col.) 52 B 
ROANOKE CITY 
Miss Mary F. Stone ...... 50 B 
STAUNTON CITY 
Miss Annie E. Elder ...... 46 A 
YEAR 1909 
ACCOMAC CITY 
Ee ee =e 70 B 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY 


T.-G. Birchhead .......... 57 A 
Mrs. Lilly J. Maupin ...... 52 A 
Rives C. Minor (Col.).... 53 B 
AMHERST COUNTY 
See B® BA sie a's. ao we 67 B 
ee Se en Cee: oat Sas 47 B 
AUGUSTA COUNTY 
el ee ee 61 B 
7 Th DO a gov Seaese 43 B 
BEDFORD COUNTY 
Crartetie IL. BMS ..3¢>-. 51 B 
BOTETOURT COUNTY 
S&S — ae eae ee 70 B 
i i A ee 72 B 


BUCKINGHAM COUNTY 


Pie TE: Bee es. 77 
Pat i WN so dink teens 
Mrs. Carrie P. Saunders 

Mrs. Mary L. Wood ...... 


“15 
Or rw 
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CAMPBELL COUNTY 


viss M. J. Campbell ...... 66 B 

Miss Bettie H. Davies.... 58 B 

lot i Seo See 54 B 
CAROLINE COUNTY 

L. B. Ge@iR nen kccatcas 8 B 

Miss M. Kate Wright...... 60 B 
CARROLL COUNTY 

HUGS saul» Rib oaeedecss 49 B 

; FF. Lim@Ql wos ssiee oeboone 62 A 


CHARLOTTE COUNTY 


Mrs. Mary A. Reager .... 56 A 
Frank L. Hall (Col.)...... 49 B 


CHESTERFIELD COUNTY 


Miss Hester P. Merritt .... 52 B 
Miss Julia A. Merritt .... 48 B 


CRAIG COUNTY 


Miss Amanda Caldwell .... 42 
Z. M. GA vatvscbice estes 61 


OP 


CULPEPER COUNTY 
Mrs. A. F. Wingfield ...... 78 B 


ESSEX COUNTY 


Miss Annie I. Gordon .... 62 A 

Miss Agnes Rowzile ........ 59 B 

Miss Susan Rowzie ........ 69 A 

Miss Lizzie J. Rowzie ...... 52 B 

Mrs. Nina A. Hill (Col.).. 50 B 
FAIRFAX COUNTY 

A. T. Shirley. (Col) .....-. 46 B 
FAUQUIER COUNTY 

L. P. BegUiges teas tivaceck? 49 B 

John W. Shumate .......... 72 B 


irs. Mary 8S. Griffin...... 60 B 
Miss Ada C. Perkins ...... 55 B 
Miss Emma D. Thomas .... 64 B 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 


i, D. Gameetiod .. ds <<. 49 B 
Miss M. Vick Hancock .... 39 A 


FREDERICK COUNTY 


iy ERG 6unticeseess 61 B 
E en ent eh By 2 ges 49 B 
Annie V. Throckmorton... . 48 B 


GILES COUNTY 


Vv. K. Porterfield .......... 43 B 


30 


15 
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26 3 


30 
30 
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22 
18 
26 


30 
75 
99 


30 


63 
00 
50 


00 


GLOUCESTER COUNTY 
Miss Georgia W. Sinclair.. 59 B 
GOOCHLAND COUNTY 


Wr Gr SE Oc bkehandws ab: 60 B 
W. By TO Mdtodeescss 51 B 


GRAYSON COUNTY 


i ee CE Ae 47 B 
Be Wy SE edad eek 72 B 
Fielden H. Wysong ........ 54 B 
HALIFAX COUNTY 
Miss Bettie R. Lacy ...... 52 B 
Roland D. Mason (Col.).... 52 B 
HANOVER COUNTY 
Miss Mary V. Brown ...... 50 A 
Mrs. Mary G. Gathright .... 63 A 
Mrs Hugh W. Jones ...... 49 B 
HENRICO COUNTY 
Miss Mattie C. Hanes .... 49 B 
HENRY COUNTY 
ee el 52 A 
Mrs. Adele L. Dillard .... 64 B 


HIGHLAND COUNTY 


Be; 2: Se, Seer ese ons 48 B 
Wee BON sei cc css 50 B 


KING GEORGE COUNTY 


3 A A ener 7 B 
2. We WO éwidete dee cdi 69 B 


Miss M. F. Hitaffer ...... 64 B 
Miss Mary E. Kidwell ...... 52 B 
Chas E. Skinner .......... 68 B 


LOUISA COUNTY 


Miss E. A. Bowles........ 59 B 
Miss Mildred I. Gardner . 66 B 
A Te Pee cevek ocecsen 65 B 
Miss Willie A. Talley .... 58 B 
ave. CC. Ti Wee cewoowts 62 B 


MADISON COUNTY 
Miss Katherine S. Tysinger 65 B 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY 


P. Se, eee vccsstGee 7 66 A 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Miss Lacy Horton........ 40 A 
Miss Alice Taylor .......... 50 B 
©. Bi Wee occesccvds 5 B 


531 


22 


i4 


18 
22 
18 


30 
22 


18 
26 
26 


30 
25 


31 
26 


26 
26 


13 
26 
3i 
38 
14 


26 


22 
65 
24 


75 
50 
75 


75 
25 
25 


25 


25 
26 


25 
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NELSON COUNTY SHENANDOAH COUNTY 
Mrs B. B. Daniel ..... 55 B i. ee ee baee 49 B Gs Mi! 
Miss Sallie S. Fitzpatrick. 52 B - aa,» Sere eee 58 B +~ Mi 
: Thomas J. Hudson ........ 71 B et ee. en Ree OY 47 B 26 9 “ 
Mrs. Bessie Hottel Wisman 43 B {8 
NEW KENT COUNTY J. Milton Zirkle .......... 60 B 26 9 
: A. H. Cumber (Col.) 61 B 16 88 SMYTH COUNTY M 
NOTTOWAY COUNTY Peter J. Snider . ie ene ee B 20 2 
nan - ‘srroo nw | "ur errrur Vi 
Miss Sallie J. Kerr oa ' 42 A 56 25 SUSSEX COUNTY : 
Se fg nL « 65 in 7 
ORANGE COUNTY es B . : 
WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Mrs. Sallie A. Beazley 70 B 21 88 TO 0 TY 
W. 8. Fraser ....... eee 59 B 21 88 + 3. Robinsor 5 f 
, : a a * bs MWewleb sees 54 B 
} Mrs. Nellie Sizer . 58 B 22 50 , 
> - re Ay 9 
j Miss Annie P. Scott ...... 56 A Ap WESTMORELAND COUNTY J 
Miss P. F. Brown (Col.) .. bu A 22 50 : 
ee a a ee 61 A 15 6 
PAGE COUNTY Seenes CG ME kins fends 64 B 22 § 
John W. Keyser 62 B 18 00 DANVILLE CITY ! 
PATRICK COUNTY Mrs. James D. Crews ...... 45 B 317 
Mrs. Annie L. I. Davis (Col.) 40 A 4) § 
‘ J. P. Connor ae 18 75 
: LYNCHBURG CITY 
a 
ITTSYLVANIA COUNTY , 
' Pr Miss Mollie B. Lowry is 25 0 
Miss Lucy A. Still .... 56 0COC«i&@®B 31 88 Miss Belle H. Burton 23 OB 75 0 
) PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY RICHMOND CITY 
7 ~" : = Miss Mary A. Apperson .... 45 A 90 6 
' Thos H. Crawley .. 63 «iB 61 25 R. Ww. Flournoy .......... .. 125 0 
a a me PD brs coda nes 61 B 125 0 
PRINCE WILLIAM COUNTY Miss Rosa B. Brooks (Col.) 40 OA 61 8 
p Miss Lou Ashford vied 54 B 40 00 STAUNTON CITY 
| 
H RAPPAHANNOCK COUNTY Jas. H. Becks (Col.)...... 49 B 26 23 
Mrs. Sarah C. Peters (Col.) 39 A 37 13 
Jno. A. Walter 54 B 39 38 
i ROANOKE COUNTY 
; aa 5 YEAR 1910 
: Miss Annie W. Walker 50 A 45 00 
ACCOMAC COUNTY 
ROCKBRIDGE COUNTY 
Miss Sarah R. Conquest .... 66 B 23 28 
Mrs E. P. Snider . ane 58 B 2 a) lm Eee eee 59 B 57 6 
Mrs. Annie R. Stuart > eis 56 B 26 25 *Joseph H. Hebard, Sr.... 71 B 16 63 
oi re 81 B 14 47 
ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
ALBEMARLE COUNTY 
Mrs. Nannie V. Myers 46 A 38 00 J ; 
Geo. A. Newman (Col.) 54 B 30 63 Miss Mary E. Calhoun .... 50 A 27 88 
Miss Olivia C. Lewis .... 50 A 29 38 
RUSSELL COUNTY Ww. TF. Hage: F000}... es: 54 A 12 
; John L. Shepard . 61 B: 18 75 ALLEGHANY COUNTY ; 
Robert E. Wolfe .. ; ..64 B 52 50 ##Miss Roberta M. Hoylman.. 39 A 39 
SCOTT COUNTY AUGUSTA COUNTY 
. y 4 99 
J. C. Meade ; 49 A 82 81 pS eee 55 A 22 9 
reat Miss Nannie S. Alexander.. §2 B 48 


*Retired under Section 10%. Milton W. Bucher ...... 3 B 22 WF 
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BEDFORD COUNTY 


vise Edmonia Lowry .... 62 A 
vrs. M. R. Rucker ......<% 50 A 
vies Geils Elizabeth Thomas 73 B 


BOTETOURT COUNTY 
Emma Noftsinger .... 50 B 


BRUNSWICK COUNTY 


rs. Nannie B. Field ...... 44 A 
| C. Hep icaccduaetds- 63 A 
‘Mrs. Nellie J. Harris.... 60 A 
‘Miss Victoria O. Seymour 72 A 
mes A. Riddick ........ 74 B 
BUCKINGHAM COUNTY 
james B. Riddle (Col).... 60 B 
‘Edward L. Lomax (Col.) 60 B 
CAROLINE COUNTY 
\rs. Ada H. Blanton....... 53 B 


CHARLOTTE COUNTY 


Miss Rosa H. White....... 47 A 
Whitfield Clarke (Col.).... 66 B 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
Mrs. Sallie G. Clarke...... 64 A 
FAUQUIER COUNTY 


*Miss Rebecca Peake .... 70 B 
S. Morgan Welch .......... 71 B 


FLUVANNA COUNTY 
Miss R. B. Cleveland...... 63 B 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 


Mrs. ©. i: Ge adeeseceen 54 A 

Miss L. L. Calloway ...... 58 B 
FREDERICK COUNTY 

"BR. Wi, Gh 064 wcueceu 63 A 


GILES COUNTY 

john ©. PROMGR ..cacccices 58 A 
GLOUCESTER COUNTY 

Miss Fannie Wiatt...... 58 A 
GOOCHLAND COUNTY 

“Mrs. Mary E. Lacy (Col.).. 51 B 
GRAYSON COUNTY 


F. Russell .. 
Ci; FRA co cicectcces 60 B 


Retired under Section 10%. 
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GREENESVILLE COUNTY 


*J. H. Hamlin (Col.).. 66 B 
HALIFAX COUNTY 
J. E. Thackston 63 B 
HENRY COUNTY 
ples J. P. &, Teese’ 68 B 
KING AND QUEEN COUNTY 
Miss Emma B. Savage. ; 45 A 


KING GEORGE COUNTY 

R. Walter Coakley 59 B 

KING WILLIAM COUNTY 

Mrs. K. R. Richardson ... 56 A 
LOUDOUN COUNTY 


5: Fe ke <b 6s 67 A 
Joshua C. Fletcher..... GS B 


LOUISA COUNTY 


Mrs. Kate J. Dabney. 71 A 
Mrs. Emma C. Quarles. 58 A 
i. Gh: Wee > kiddusee eenatid 6% A 


LUNENBURG COUNTY 
Mrs. S. Fanny Jones , 64 A 


NELSON COUNTY 


oP. Te Revs s cde 67 A 
Mrs. Virginia B. Blain.... 72 B 


NEW KENT COUNTY 


D. S. Patterson (Col.)..... 52 A 


ORANGE COUNTY 


Miss M. Elizabeth Row.... 46 A 
Thomas S. Cobbs.......... 70 B 
Mr. Towles Terrill. ........ 78 B 
George M. Taylor (Col.). 49 A 


PAGE COUNTY 
Mrs. Mittie E. Rucker..... 54 B 
PATRICK COUNTY 
S. L. Turner .. bpaduy Mew 53 A 
ROCKBRIDGE COUNTY 


I L. Hamilton ..... rg he 6? A 
John F. Kirkpatrick Bcc 61 B 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 


e ere eee ee 74 B 
*J. A. Jenkins (Col.)... i & 
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RUSSELL COUNTY 


A ere se 52 A 19 75 
SHENANDOAH COUNT yx 
Miss Lucile Hottel......... 43 A 46 00 
SPOTSYLVANIA COUNTY 
Mrs. Cornelia Tompkins.... 59 B 16 25 
Miss Mary D. Bowman..... 72 B 26 25 
STAFFORD COUNTY 
Miss Mattie Goodwin ; 39 A 21 30 
ah he ree 65 A 13 88 
WARREN COUNTY 
ae ER ere fe 61 B 32 81 
WASHINGTON COUNTY 
ey SEN icaGcwobendewe 73 A 23 50 
Miss Corrie E. Sandoe..... 43 A 40 50 
W. H. Stockton..... Sa Ripe 48 A 37 00 
W. L. Cunningham........ 54 A 31 75 
ne MED ices le Xenes 84 B 10 32 
WESTMORELAND COUNTY 
Mre. L. V. Atwill......... 43 A 28 00 
Miss Lizzie C. Baker...... 60 A 26 63 
CLIFTON FORGE CITY 
Mary A Sanderson (Col.).. 49 A 23 56 
LYNCHBURG CITY 
Mrs. Hennie C. Healy.... 59 A 83 75 
Thomas C. Miller.......... 67 B 125 00 
Amelia E. P. Pride (Col.).. 53 B 56 25 
NEWPORT NEWS CITY 
James L. Hill (Col.)..... 5 63 A 39 13 
NORFOLK CITY 
Mrs. Susan Clark.......... 70 A 83 13 
*Mrs. Jane B. Byrd....... 69 A 40 63 
Mrs. Mary FE. Hodges...... 70 B 81 &8 
Miss I. S. Moss..... ee 52 B 81 88 
PORTSMOUTH CITY 
Mrs. Mattie W. Richardson 57 B 73 75 
RADFORD CITY 
Mrs. W. H. McFarland... 58 A 27 06 
RICHMOND CITY 
*Miss Alice G. Owens..... 69 A 30 94 
Miss Cora Elliott......... 53 B 70 00 
*Miss Emily J. Hatchett.. 71 B 31 63 
*Miss Martha L. W. Jones 64 B 25 60 
*Stephen T. Pendleton.... 81 B 84 74 


*Retired under Section 10% 





WINCHESTER GITY 





Miss Madie B, Bell....... 52 A 16 9% 

Mrs. Juliet A. McCaw...... 63 B 3 15 

*Mrs. Anna A. Hobson... 71 B 1 25 
WORK 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market place or tranquil room 
Let me but find it in my heart to say 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray: 
“This is my work—my blessing, not my 
doom. 
Of all who live I am the only one by whom 
This work can be done in the right way.” 


Then shall I see if not too great nor small 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers: 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring 

hours 

And cheerful turn when the long shadows 

fall 

At eventide to play and love and rest, 

Because I know for me my work is best. 


—Henry Van Dyke. 





FORTISSIMO. 


When Gladys plays her baby-grand, 
No matter if it’s night or day, 
The neighbors run to beat the band 
And close their windows right away; 
Her brother makes down for the creek, 
Her mother faints if she’s not fanned, 
Her father takes a quiet sneak, 
When Gladys thumps her baby-grand. 


The children run and hide their heads; 
They know that something has gone wrong; 
The dog and cat take to their beds, 
Their nerves are very far from strong. 
She kills the live things in the cheese, 
The butter runs at her command, 
The birds are senseless in the trees, 
When Gladys plays her baby-grand. 


The baby-grand her time employs— 
She says she really makes it talk; 
I know it makes some sort of noise, 
But that it speaks—I’ll have to balk. 
If it could talk, and without stint, 
What it would say, please understand, 
I know would not be fit to print, 
When Gladys bangs her baby-grand. 
—Yonkers Statesmsa 
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THE OLD CIDER PILE 
Joe Cone in Boston Herald. 


- hard to go to school again 
\long the country way, 

Ad sit upon a polished seat 
Throughout an autumn day, 

The room seems stuffy, work is slow, 
The world outside is bright, 

And now is just the time of year 
When fish will start to bite. 


But one bright spot each day appears 
Beside the dusty way; 

Bige Miller’s cider mill stands where 
We pass it every day. 

And in the field beside the road 
Heaped up, seems half a mile, 

Just like a red and yellow hill, 
Stands Bijah’s cider pile 


O, there are pippins piled up there, 
And Baldwins big and red: 

And greenings, russets, gilly flowers, 
Just like a flower bed. 

4 score of kinds so big and fair 
They make we youngsters smile; 

And we just load our pockets up 
From Bijah’s cider pile. 


For Bijah’s told us we could have 
Just all we want to eat: 

And we are eating all the time, 
Because it’s Bijah’s treat. 

And though we hate to go to school, 
It’s really worth the while 

When we can linger to and fro 
Round Bijah’s cider pile. 





FIELDS 
(John Northern Hilliard in Lippincott’s.) 


Oh ,the gray fields, the hayfields, 
And the azure arching over, 

When the west winds dips to kiss the lips 
Of the laughing, lazy clover: 


The rhythmic swish of the swinging sycthe, 

The swaying of brown bodies lithe, 

A song from the throat of a bluebird blythe, 
And the lilting plaint of a plover. 


Oh, the sweet flelds, the wheatfields, 
_ And the blue sky bending over, 
When the south wind sleeps and the wild hawks 
sweeps 
And the chickens seek the cover, 


The wide fields glow with noonday heat. 

The reapers rest "neath sheaves of wheat, 

And the chirr of the cricket sounds as sweet 
As the liquid notes of the plover. 


Oh, the loan, fields, the cornfields, 
And the gray sky glooming over, 

When the north winds blows from the land of snows, 
A bustering, boreal rover; 


in scattered shocks the sere stalks lie, 

Fisiled by the wind thet hurtles by; 

4 flap of wings, a crane’s clear cry, 
\nd the echoing pipe of a plover. 


ee 


THE LIFE LIVED RIGHT 
(Baltimore Sun.) 


Life, if we live it right, 

It has no gloom, no night, 
Life, if we live it true, 

Soars like a bird the blue 

Of heavenly skies a-wing 
With lips that smile and sing. 


Life, if its aim is fair, 

Has no dark dread of care. 
Life, if we live it well, 

Has so much love to tell, 
Such joy, such cheer to say, 
’Tis like one long, sweet day. 


Life, if we give it all : 
We owe will weave no pall 

Of sorrow or of woe 

To blind us where we go, 

Or fetter us or bind 

Our flower of heart and mind. 


Life, if we fill our place, 

Not on our brows will trace 

Marks of its care, its pain, 

But fresh with you again 

On feet of bloom long years j 
We shall surmount the tears. 


Life, if we live it right! 
Ah, for the inward sight, 
Glory to know its sweet 
That ever at our feet 
Blooms round in humbleness 
To help us and to bless! 


THE MAGICAL DOCTOR 


Comes a crying toddler to me, 
And she springs into my lap, 
And she sobs and wails the story 
Of her terrible mishap. $ 
Then I listen, all attention, 
To the tale she has to tell, 
How she bumped her head, and then I 
Kiss the spot and make it well. 


Oh, I make the dandy doctor, 
Little bruises I can heal, 
I have cured more aches and sorrows 
Than I ever can reveal. 
I can set her face to smiling, 
And her anguish quick dispel, 
When she murmurs: ‘I am hurted. 
Daddy, tiss and make it well.” 


Nes 


In the big world that’s before her, 

There are greater aches she'll know, 
There are nights that she'll spend weeping 

When her heart is torn with woe; : 
And I pray that she’ll come running ; 

As she does to-day to tell, j 
All her troubles to her daddy, 

For his kiss to make them well. 

—Detroit Free Press. 
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WEAVER OF DREAMS 
(Madison Cawein in New York Sun.) 


All around, 

In the forest, is enchanted ground; 

Where the sunlight throws 

Airy minted gold 

To the woodland rose 

Spreading flowers, like hands to catch and hold; 
Where the brooks unfold 

Scrolls of music, bars of melody, 

For the woods to hear, 

Learning many an ear, 

Many a leafy ear, 

Emerald veined, on many a listening tree: 
Where the winds work at their necromance, 
Rustling robed, with hands that weave a trance; 
Where the wind flowers dance, 

Throwing kisses to the amorous bee— 
There, where none may peer, 

Magic, nrystery, 

Parenis of romance 

Ever near, 

Work dim wonders with the rain and gun, 
Mist and dew; 

There the two 

Plot enchantments old yet ever new; 

Never hurried, never done; 

Dreaming, weaving, 

All perceiving, 

Dreams, man’s soul is heir unto 

Waving, beckoning him to follow 

Down the world, through holt and hollow: 
Bidding see with the spirit’s eves, 

Heed and hear with the soul’s deep heart, 
Till the mind, by the two made wise, 

Come to a shadowy world apart, 

And, hand in hand with its ecstasies, 

Enter the gateway of surprise, 

And find its dreams realities 


AMONG THE BOOKS 


THE Evo_utTion or Literature. By A. S. Mackenzie. 


Published by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Price, $2.50 net. 


Professor A. S. Mackenzie, who occupies the chair 
of English and Logic in the Kentucky State Jni- 
versity, has produced what is probably the most 
notable book of the year. Secarcely anything per- 
taining to literature or anthropology has escaped 
his attention, and he has digested well all of the 
facts pertaining to these and has arranged them in 
a most interesting and attractive manner. This is 
an epoch-making book and should be in the hands of 
every one who desires to acquaint himself with the 
origin of language and literature, and their growth 
from the childhood of the race to the present day. 
While this work is sufficiently scientific to satisfy 
the expert, it is written in a style so simple and so 
pleasing that it will fascinate the general reader 
This book should be in every public and private 
library 


Sipxey, Her Senior Year. By Anna Chapin Ray. 
Published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


The incidents in this book are told with spirit 
and vivacity The characters of the girls who are 


students at Smith’s College are well drawn and jy 
dividualized: Sidney, with her attractive rsp 
ality, president of her class and drawing «roup 
her all the love and admiration of her companion: 
her sister Phyllis, thorny and horny, antagonizing 
those whom she really wished to propitiate: ang 
Day, with her kind heart, who discovered the goo 
and the talent in Phyllis, and by tact and patience 
brought out the best that was in her; Janet, inten 
on writing an historical novel, with all of her ener 
gies bent on fitting herself to accomplish this wor} 
Many other girls figure in these interesting page 
who are not merely girls, but each is an individua 
girl. There are many gay and animated incidents 
and intense feelings, and the story is rounded ow 
and ended not only by the commencement, but by 
several love affairs which have developed during 
the college days of the students. 


Tur RIFLEMEN oF THE Onto. By Joseph D. Altshele: 
Publishers, D. Appleton & Co., New York and Lon 
don. 


Ever since the days of Cooper the Indian has 
been of romantic interest to the heart of the boy 
And in this story about Indians Mr. Altsheler has 
written a book thrilling with daring and teeming 
with adventure. Along the Ohio River in the days 
of Daniel Boone and Simon Kenton the Indian 
fighters of the tale have all the exciting adventures 
that could fall to the lot of man. Henry Ware 
Paul Cotter and other characters here have appesre* 
in other books of this author, such as “The Forest 
Runners” and “The Free Rangers,” but “The Rifle 
men of the Ohio” is a complete story in itself 
Henry Ware, brave, strong, athletic and loyal, is 
captured by the Wyandot Indians and given his 
choice between a death of torture and turning 
traitor to his people by helping the Indians. He 
unhesitatingly chooses the first alternative, and 
every boy will applaud and sympathize even though 
under similar circumstances he could not imitate 
his heroism. The author shows great knowledge of 
the Indian language and customs, dances and super 
stitions. Henry Ware is made to run the gauntlet 
before he is to be put to death, and the description 
of this terrible ordeal is most exciting. He miracu 
lously escapes and after many vicissitudes and ad 
ventures he again finds his friends. Then it is 
their turn to pursue the Indians, and one falls into 
their hands and is allowed to escape by Henry, as 
he had showed him kindness in his extremity. This 
book will thrill any boy who loves daring, heroism 
magnanimity, strength, quickness, courage and ad 
venture. 


Tuose Smit Bors. By Howard R. Garis. Pub 
lished by R. F. Fenno & Co., New York. 


The story of the “Smith Boys” is by the practice: 
hand of Howard R. Garis, author of “Dick Hamil 
ton’s Fortune” and other popular books for boys 
In the “Smith Bovs” Pete or “Cap.” William and 
John Smith have all the lively initiative of the boys 
1ature. In the first chapter they are flying a hue 
kite. and as an experiment they attach a little gir! 
io the string, and when the kite begins to soar awa) 
on a strong wind, lifting the child off her feet, they 
have no little trouble in rescuing her. On their 


way home they run across a shifty-eyed man who 
has one hand without a thumb, which induces them 
to believe that he is the express 


robber whos: 
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euth the colored Bird 


= 22 tePerw Pictures 


, ONE CENT EACH 


For % or more 





Size 5s x8 
2200 subjects from which to choose 
Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue 
of one thousand miniature tUustra dons, two 
pictures, and a Colored Bird picture 


HALF CENT SIZ#, 3 x 8% 
10x12 4 for Be; w for & ¢; 2ifor $1. In 
Sepia, on rough paper 


Bird Pictures in Natural Celers,7 x9. Two cents 
each for 13 or more. 
and brief description of each, for 50c. 


Pictures for Framing, 22 x 28 inches includ- 
ing margin Price, 75 cents each; 8 for 
$ &. Portraits, $1.00 each 

THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 222, NALDEN, NASS 


(The one cent pictures are 6 to & times the size of this picture 


LARGER ‘IZE 


% common birds 





Feeding Her Birds 





western office: 


DOV SS VOSS VOSS SE 6844658 544468 88 
Ti" need many more Virginia teachers. Entire South our 


territory. 


Southeastern office: Atlanta, Ga South- 


College Station, Texas. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR BY PARALLELISM AND COMPARISON 


s going steadily to teachers all over the country who are us- 
zg it with surprising success. Itisthe only complete gram- 
ar arranged on the basis of scientific proof by paeralielism 

and comparison published. This method corrects some very 

plain and popular errorsin teaching. Prove your probiems 
-ammar as readily as you prove your problems in arith- 

etic Any one can understand grammar perfectly in a very 
ime by continually proving his decision to be a correct 

f You cannot well afford to be without thisGrammar. It 

encourages, stimulates,delights. Your satistaction is guaran- 

teed. and 76 cents brings it to you. 


H. H. HENDERSON, Publisher, Columbus. Ohio. 





ription they have read, in which it was stated 
the robber lacked the thumb. That night their 
is broken into and their father robbed of three 
sand dollars. They determine to hunt down 
irglar and thief. They also become interested 
e contest as to whether the proposed railroad 
is building shall cross at Freeport or Van 
Thus it will be seen that the Smith boys 
outlets for their energies, and through rail 
camps, drouths, deluges and holdups, they pur- 
their adventurous ways to the capture of the 
bless man and the achievement of success in 
railroad hopes. It is a stirring, jolly book 


r bovs. 


Doris’ Party Days. By Josephine Scribner 
tes Published by the Bobbs-Merrill Co., In 


napolis. 


e little girl who is not delighted with this book 
1 indeed be hard to please. The Happy Hearts 
ittle girls and their live dolls, and these com- 
to make some little poor children who move 
the neighborhood happy, and incidentally the 


iiitle girls make themselves happy There is a 
description of a party for every month in the year; 
each absolutely criginal and suitable to the season 
in January they have the snowman’s party and in 
February a Valentine party, where all the little 
paper dolls become alive and say all the cutest 
hings. In March a most charming kite party In 
April an April Fool party where everyone is fooled 
because he expects some practical joke and only 
gets good things instead of the painful things ex- 
pected. And so each month has a suitable and 
charming party originated by the Doll Lady and th 
Queen; and the last and most charming is the 
Christmas one. Little girls can get many valuable 
suggestions about entertaining from reading this 
book, even if they have not the power to make 
corn-flowers and paper dolls into live children. The 
spirit of joy and gladness that is created by mal 
ing others happy is beautifully brought out in this 
book. It is profusely and charmingly illustrated 
by Virginia Keep. 


FPreva. By Katherine Tynan. 
& Co., New York. 


Published by Cassell 


The story of a little girl of English parents, 
through whose desertion she ts left in France to 
the mercy of strangers. Various vicissitudes befall 
the child She is bandied about, but contrives to 
remain beautiful, attractive and lovable, which vir- 
tues deserve the reward awaiting her at the book's 
end. When it is stated that this reward consists 
of a good voung husband, her discovery of the noble 
English family in which she is rightful heiress, it 
follows that the story has considerable romatic in 
terest. Here and there it is commonplace 


ee 
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HOW TO BUY SCHOOL BOOKS 


VIRGINIA STATE ADOPTIONS 


The following books published by us have been adopted for 
use in the public chools of the State of Virginia for four 
years at special contract prices as follows: 


RITCHIE: Primer of Senitation,grade6. . . .40 
RITCHIE: Human Physiology, grades7 and$  .60 


CARSON : Handbook of English Composition, 
high schools... .. =... . 60 


The wholesale booksellers who are required by contract to 
keep these books constantly on hand for the arcommoda- 
tion of schoois or retail booksellers in Virgnia are: 


The Bell Book and Stationery Company, Richmond 
T.S. Beckwith and Co., Petersburg 

J. P, Bell Company, Lynchburg 

F. T. Blanchard Company, Bristol 

Boatwright Bros, Company, Danville 
Caldwell-Sites Company, Roanoke 

Caldwell-Sites Company, Staunton 

Vickery and Company, Norfolk 


In case these books are not on hand at the local booksel- 
lers’ they will be sent to any teacher or individual in Vir- 
ginia on receipt of the contract price named above, pro- 
vided cash accompanies the order. The order may be sent 
to any of the wholesalers mentioned above, or to us direct. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA SUMMER SC1(0 


dune 19th te July 290th, 1911 
COURSES LEADING 10 THE FOLLOWING VIRGINIA CERTIFICATIS WL BE OFFERED. 


SUMMER SCHOOL PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 
Requirements; Applicant must bold First Grade ( ert. 
ficat- or High school Certificate, with six months tea: ing 
experience. Must attend two sessions of six weeks cach 
and complete six cou’ ses otherthan Elementary sul)! -cts 
The six courses must inciude four subjects, one of which 
must be English, another Education. 


PROFESSIONAL ELEMENTARY CERTIFICATE--Primary Graces 

Requiremeats for entrance same as Professional *um 
mer School Certificate aud nine months +ucces-ful ex per 
ence in Primary Grades. The courses may be sé): ted 
from the foliowing: Principies of ‘teaching with specia} 
emphasis on “How to Study” (30 periods, Hygiene (% 
periods); Music and Games (6 periods); Drawing (.¢ 
periods); Primary Industrial Work (30 periods’; Ub+e«rva- 
tion Work or Practice ‘'eaching (3) periods); Primary 
Methods in Keading (3) periods), in Language (3" periods, 
in Arithmetic (30 periods), in Physical Nature Study and 
Home Geography (60 periods). Work can be comp)+ted 
in two sessions of six weeks each. 


PROFESSIONAL ELEMENTARY CERTIFICATE--Grammar Grades 

Requirements for entrance same as above. The courses 
leading to the Professional KFlementary Certificate—( ram- 
mar Grades -must cover the following: Principles of 
Teaching including * How to Study” (60 periods; Hygiene 
(30 periods ; Practice Teaching or Advanced (bservation 
(20 periods); Language including Keading and Literature 
(60 periods); Methods of teaching the following: Arith 
metic (60 period ), Geography (30 periods), Civics and His- 
tory (# periods). 


SPECIAL CERTIFICATE 
Requirements for entrance same as above and com- 
pletion of one course in Kducational Psycho!'ogy and 
three courses in any one subject in the University depart- 
ment. For catalogue and further particulars, write to— 


Director Summer School, UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA. 














Lee Unies 


LEXINGTON, VA. 





Law, Engineering, Letters, 
Science, Commerce 


Six Hundred Students Drawn From 
Thirty-five States 


Best Equiment Expenses Moderate 


For Catalogue, address 


PRESIDENT GEORGE H. DENNY, LL. D., 


LEXINGTON, VA. 
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THE MANUAL ARTS DRAWING BOOKS 
Formerly published by Mesars. D. C. Heath & Co. 
Drawing Books that emphasize the Manual and 
Industrial Arts. Notable for their simplicity, their 
beauty and their treatment of Design. 


Books I, Il and III price perdozen - - - $1.80 
Books IV, V, VI Vil and VIII, price per dozen 2.40 


THE PARALLEL COURSE DRAWING BOOKS 
Formerly published by Meaxrs. D. C. Heath & Co. 


Adapted to the needs of Rural and Ungraded 
Schools, four books, one for each two grades. Price 
per dozen $..80. 











THE PROGRESSIVE DRAWING BOOKS 


The “Progressive” or “Step by Step” method of 
presentation makes this series of books especiaily 
adapted to the needs of the ciassroom teacher who is 
wholly or largely responsible for the success of the 
work. 

Books I, II and III. price perdozen, - - - $1.80 
Books IV, V, VI, Vil and VIII, price per dozen 2 40 


“Prang Water Colors” for Forty Years 
the Standard 
YOUR Correspondence is Invited 
The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORE CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA 
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t TheJohns Hopkins University § 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


FIRST SUMMER SESSION 


Six Weeks: July 5 te August 16, 1911 


4 Courses in Education, H saepname, and 
Sciences, especia’ 7 Led for the 80 
Libraries and Laboratories are available. En 
Seses 
eeece 


tr ance examinations are not required. Living in- 
For circular, address 


E. F. BUCHNER, Director 
33333932328 


ex pensive. 





Fredericksburg State 
Summer Normal Institute 


Specializes on 


Subjects for the First, Second and Third Grade 
Certificates. Persons intending to take the State 
Examinations in July will find here the instruc- 
tion they need. A strong faculty of Specialists. 


June 27 1911 July 28 
For Intormation and Bulletin, epply to 


W. B. F. COLE, Lecal Manager J. P. NEFF, Conductor 
Fredericksburg, Va. Staunton, Va. 











Maryland Teachers’ Agency 
BALTIPMORE, MD. 


Teachers wanted for positions in Virginia and 
other Southern States. Fall vacancies coming in. 
Send stamp for registration blank. 


SOUTHERN | ON THE ROAD 


TEACHERS’ | re Are you on the road to the 

l gher ; laces in the teaching 

AGENCY. | | p ofession? You should have 

Columbia, 8. C. “A PLAN,’ which others, who 

, “have arrived,”’ endorse as a 

~— guide, Our booklet by this 
| name free for the asking. 


524 N. Arlington Avenue, 





WwW H. JONES, Mor. 


Covington, Virginia 
STATE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Sixth Session, June 27-July 26 





A strong course in subjects required for First 
Grade Certificates. 


Healthful climate—cool days and nighte—moun- 
tain scenery—famous springs—on C. & O. Railway. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


J. G. JETER, Manager J. H. SAUNDERS, Conductor 
Covington, Va. Richmond, Va. 








SEASIDE NORMAL 


Newport News, Va., June 26 to July 28 


Seaside Attractions. Model 
Schools of First, Second and Third Grades. 
Model Ungraded School with four Primary 
Grades. Careful preparation for Examinations. 
Interesting Primary Devices. 


ERNEST SHAWEN, Conductor 
WILLIS A. JENKINS, Local Manager 


Delightful Breezes, 


Martinsville State Normal Institute. 
Session 1911 Opens June 27th. 


Pleasant and Healthful Climate 
Modern—up-to-date School 


Building. 


FACULTY OF SPECIALISTS. Special courses for 
those who expect to take the examination, either 
Heguiar or Professional. 2d and 3rd year«. Enroll- 
ment, 1907, 150. 1910. #0. This school gives what 
teachers need most to equip them for better work. 

Write for Catalogue. 


J. R. GREGORY, 
Local Manager 
MARTINGVILLE, VA. 


N. P. PAINTER, 
Conductor 
ROANOKE. VA. 





The Hampton Normal and 
Aoricultural Institute 


om Summer School for Teachers 


June 20—July 18 
Entrance fee, $2.00. Room and board, $10.00 for 
the term. Reduced rates on railroads. Write for cir- 
cular and application blank to 
APPLICATION DEPARTMENT 


Hampton Institute, Virginia 


State Summer School for Colored Teachers 
Danville, Va., June 27 to July 28, 1911 
(Under the auspices of the State Board of Education) 


Courses offered in all common school branches; 
also cooking, sewing and chair-caning. 


Board in best families at $2.50 and $3.00 per week. 
Reduced rates offered on all railroads. 
D. WEBSTER DAVIS, Conductor 
For information, write 


W. F. GRASTY, Local Manager 
433 Gay Street, Danville, Va. 
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THE WENTWORTH PLANE GEOMETRY--Revised 


Revised by George Wentworth and David Eugene Smith 











In the revision of this book we have the best Geometry of twenty years perfected by ‘he 
two leading mathematical textbook writers of the day. The simplicity, accuracy and logical 
treatment of the older edition have been retained. The new edition presents new material and 
a new arrangement which increase the pedagogical value of the earlier textbook. With new cuts, 
new type and new binding the book is in every way notable as a strictly modern textbook of 
unusual efficiency 
In Ove Volume- 

PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY (Revised) $1.30 


In Two Volumes— 





PLANE GEOMETRY (Revised) - - - - §$ .80 
SOLID GEOMETRY (Revised) - - - - 75 
KAN DOLPH-MACON OOLLEGE, Ashland, Va,,—“I think it is a decided improvement over the old Plane G eometry. 
yood as that was. I[ shall be glad to recommend this new edition to bigh school teachers.” 


R. Kk. SMITH EY. Professor of Mathematics. 


' HIGH SCHOOL, Petersburg. Va,.—For some time past we have been looking very carefully into the merits of Went 
worth and Smith's Revision of the Wentworth Plane Geometry. and we are quite ready to give it our unqualified 
i endorsement. The treatment of the subject shows clearly that the authors are familiar with the real difficulties 
that the ordinary pupil has In getting a firm grasp of the essential geometric principles ” 
H. D. WOLFF. Department of Mathematics. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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) Richmond Training School § # Emory and Henry College | 
“a a 
| ‘ ‘ a - EMORY, VIRGINIA —— 4 
rgartn a v ‘ 
For Kinde ga ers W Established :836 CHAS. C. WEAVER, President a 
Virginia Mechanics Institate Bidg., Riehmond, Va. x a 
Two years’ courses in Kindergarten Theory and @ T Located on Norfolk & Western. twenty-five miles MH 
Practice, inclusive of English Literature, Psychol- gw east of Bristol, Va. Noted for beauty and healthful- 4 
ogy, Nature Study, Drawing, Painting and Black- w ness. New modern dormitories. Faculty of Univer- @ 
board Work, Singing and Folk Dances, Post-grad- wm sity trained teachers. Courses of study up-to-date and 4 
uate course with second diploma. Alli classes open w instruction thorough. Literary Societies famous for 4 
to primary teachers. Students under 18 years of a” excellence ofwork. Society halis unsur in South. @ 
age not accepted. For further information address ~ mates very a Write for catalogue and book 4 
of views. 
liss Lucy S. Coleman, * OSE OO. eS 
1014 B. Broad St., Richmond, Va. ¥ 4a 
€ ¥ Address J. L. HARDIN, Sec’y, Emory, Va. a 
. tee Fy eZ Ca ET VESSSESASESLLALSSESSEST SEESSSESSSSSSSSESTA 
: 
») 
i oe for Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, Books on Music, 
Sheet Music. everything per- 
Ay eclightful and health- taining to Music, write to 
=e y ful location, sixteen ° 
: Ey miles north of Rich- 
mond. Beautiful cam- 
pus, com modious and modern dormitory 
also detached cottage dormitory sys- 5 . 
tem. Moderate charges, owing to j 
| endowments. 
: R. E. BLACKWELL, A. M., LL. D., 


President. Chicago, Illinois 
WM. S. BROWN, Sec'y and Treas. 
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Murphys Hotel a Annex 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Hotel in the City. 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 





The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 





VIRGINIA NORMAL and INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 
Summer Normal, June 5 to 30, 1911 





According to arrangements made with the 
State Board of Examiners, we shall offer this sum- 
mer a three-years’ course of study for those col- 
ored teachers who are working for a First Grade 
Certificate, which will obviate the necessity for 
yearly Uniform Examinations. Teachers already 
holding First Grade will have their Certificates 
renewed by taking three Subjects and one Indus- 
try. Accommodations ample and rates the low- 
est—88 00 for the session. Write before June 


lst to 
J. H. JOHNSTON, 
CONDUCTOR 





SUMMER SCHOOL 





Harrisonburg State Normal 
| Opens June 20 


OURSES for ist, 2d and 8d Grade Certificates 
and the NEW PROFESSIONAL ELEMEN- 
TARY CERTIFICATE, which is given for atten- 





dance at this school TWO summer terms of six 
| weeks each, if applicant has held a ist Grade or 
| High School Certificate and has taught six months. 
This Certificate given for either PRIMARY or 
GRAMMAR GRADE work, good for seven years 
| and renewable. Old Certificates extended while 
| taking the course. 


Completely equipped new dormitories, <c. 
Fine location for summer work. Six weeks term. 





Total Cost for Tuition, Room, Board, 
Laundry, &c., only $25.00 


Reduced Railroad Rates 


If interested, write for summer catalog, which 
gives full information. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


HARRISONBURG, VA. 





State Normal and Industrial Schoo! 


HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Three large modern buildings, good 
equipment, gymnasium, laboratories, li- 
brary, ete. Training School with all grades 
and 800 pupils. Large faculty of specialists. 
250 students in Normal Courses 


TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE FOR 
FOUR-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
TWO-YEAR KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
COURSE 
TWO-YEAR COURSES IN HOUSEHOLD, 
MANUAL AND RURAL ARTS 
FOUR-YEAR REGULAR NORMAL COURSE 
FOR TWO-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL GRADU- 
ATES AND TEACHERS HOLDING STATE 
CERTIFICATES 

Tuttion Free. Living Expenses Very Low. For 
Catalog and Information, address 


JULIAN A BURRUSS, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
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THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 


HEATING, VENTILATION AND SANITATION 
FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS EXCLUSIVELY 





A product of unequalled quality and excellence in its special line. Complying in every respect 
with the Virginia School Laws. 


MAXIMUM RESULTS WITH MINIMUM COSTS 


In successful operation or course of installation in one or more schoo! buildings at Alexan- 
dria, Amelia, Appomattox, beaver Dam, Canton, N C., Columbia, C., Charlottesville, Cherry- 
dale, Chester, Clarendon. Danville, Disputanta, Elk Creek, East Radford, Fort Myer Heights, 
Galax, Harrisonburg, Highland Park, Highland Springs, Hurricane, Hume, Laurel Lexington, 
Louisa, Lincoln, Manassas, Max Meadows, Mechanic-ville, Mineral. Midd etown, Mon: yale, 
Newberry, S. C., Newport. Newport News, Norfolk County, Pete sburg. Kadford, Richmond, 
Roanoke South Boston Strasburg, Tazewell, Varina, Wakefield, Waverly, West Alexandria 


THERE MUST BE A REASON 


ALLOW OUR REPRESENTATIVE EXPLAIN ITS MERITS ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 


AMERICAN HEATING & VENTILATING COMPANY, Inc. 


1007-08 Mutual Building RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





mee 








—— 


A SUMMER NORMAL FOR COLORED TEACHERS 
AT THE. 


Christiansburg Industrial Institute 


CHRISTIANSBURG, VIRGINIA 


In choosing a place where one may attend a Summer Institute with profit there are many things to be 
taken into consideration. 1. You want to know if the instructors are capable and congenial. 2. You want 
to be sure that what Is to be taught is what you need. 3. You want to find out whether the place is attractive— 
whether or not study will be an irksome burden ora pleasurable past-time You are spending your money to 
benefit yourself and you havea right to make sure on these points before you decide where you will go 

We believe the Christiansburg Summer Normal will come as near filling the bil! as any place that you may 
select in the State. 

l. Our teachers are capable. They are men and women whose names stand high in educational affairs of 
the State. That they are congenial is evidenced by the many expressions made by teachers in attendance at the 
Christiansburg Normal during the past three years. 

If you are seeking to make yourself proficient in the branches to be taught in the schools of Virginia, 
Christiansburg is the place for you, Weare teaching the subjects acc: rding to the outline sent out by the State 
Board of Examiners. Questions will be made up for the State Examination in accordance with this outline. 

}. Is it pleasant at Christiansburg? Imagine what it must be in a section where the altitude is 3000 feet above 
the sea; where it is Known to have snowed in May; where during the hottest July weather the temperature is never 
uncomfortable, where light wraps are always necessary in the evenings and b ankets required at night. In such 
a place study isadelight. Weare right up in the mountains. From the windows of our buildings one may look 
over a stretch of country into four counties. 

Cheschool is on the main line of the Norfolk and Western Railroad between Radford and Roanoke. We get 
the advantage of sixteen passenger trains a day overthe N.& W. About three miles away is the Virginia Railroad 
which is connected with the town by the Virginia Anthracite Railway. 

For convenience of location, for beauty of surroundings, for capable instruction, for moderate cost consis- 
tent with advantages offered, Christiansburg has no superior. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


E. A. LONG, Conductor, - - CAMBRIA, VA. 


Last year many of the counties refunded the tuition paid by their teachers who attended the Summer Normal at Christiansburg 
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College of William and Mary 


Regular College courses leading to A. B., B. S. and M. A. 


Normal Classes to prepare young men for the 
work of Principals, Superintendents of Schools, 
Supervisors of Manual Arts, Drawing, Agri- 
' culture, etc. 





ABE 


Special short courses in Agriculture, Manual Training and School 
Administration for High School graduates, holders of Professional certificates 
and others of adequate academic preparation who are unable to devote more 
than one session to such work. 








The total cost per session of nine months for students holding State 
appointments is $133.00. For those not holding such appointments $186.00 
Ask your Superintendent of Schools for an appointment to William and Mary. 





For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Williamsburg, Va. 
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State Female Normal School re nu 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED for the TRAINING of TEACHERS 


A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten and eight grades. 
Every graduate is an experienced teacher when she receives her diploma. 


COURSES: 
FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High School graduation. ) 
TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 


TWO YEAR MANUAL ARTS COURSE 
ELEMENTARY COURSE 


The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country are represented 
in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special training for the work of his department. 


For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work offered, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 


Farmville, Virginia. 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. Its DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 


Ill. ITs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- . 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half years’ duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 


IV. Is DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION: namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Irs rconomy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets, $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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State QNormal and Industrial School 


FOR WOMEN. 
FREDERICKSBURG, .. VIRGINIA 





























AINTAINED by the State for the education of teachers 
and the preparation of Virginia women for Virginia 
homes. 
Building and equipment new and modern in every respect. 
Large faculty of experienced experts. Students have practical 
experience and observation in the Public Schools of Fredericksburg. 
Graduates issued Virginia teacher’s certificates good anywhere 
in the State. 
Free tuition granted students who expect to teach in the public 
schools, 
Expenses moderate. 
First Session Begins September 26, 1911. 


For information write— 


E. H. RUSSELL, President, 
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THE BEST OF ALL SCHOOL DESKS 











Richmond, Lynchburg, and Petersburg have 
recently equipped all their new school build- 
ings with THIS DESK. #2 # # & #& 









Virginia School . 
Post-Office Box 474 
RICHMOND 


. Supply Company 
¥ Office: 18 6. Ninth St. 
* VIRGINIA 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 


l. The College 

ln the College, courses are oftered in the following culture subjects: Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblieal History and Tateontene, Biology, Chemistry." teenie my er Geology, Education, English 
mate Philoconb Publie Speak coon Dossey, Soman, uate, 3 Saye ski 
tics, ap 
“ By virtue Of the elective oe ioe Juche cam eahest any ene of a Jarge number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree cf Bachelor of Arts or of Science. 


Il. Department of Graduate Studies 


Tale Conseaes in which the same fundamental subjects use tangs 20 in the DeBtue, oe 
Bachelors of Arts Bachelors of Science the opportunity of speeializing in such direetions as may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended eb for 
those who desire to take the of Master of Arts Master of Science, or Doctor of Philosophy, but 
may be een te ee Seen wishes a deeper knowledge Of any eulgest than fo to bo Guined REN 
e Collegiate courses. 


Il. Department of Engineering 


Four- courses lead to in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining, and Chemical Engineering, 
Large and well-lighted Full outfit of Fidd Instruments. oqipped Pattern 
Shop, Machine and Foundry. Extensive laboratones for in Physics, Ohem- 


Smith 
istry, Analytical istry and Assaying, Economic Geology, Engineering, cclteviale 
Mechanies. Special Elective Courses be for students who have completed adequate 

courses elsewhere in Mathematics, iinnies aod Chasicher. . ; 


IV. Department of Law F 


In this d ent the course of study is distributed over three years. An excellent 
course is ed erga seer here, Tonle candidates for 
gree. The library facilities are exeellent. Moot and Practice ° 


V. Department of Medicine 


Oo in 1825 and in continuous operation, except one year, since that date, this department 
offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old and famous University. 
The entrance requirements are the completion of a got high school course or its equivalent, and 
Saetgnaio poee a 
course 


il 


of good college courses in A Chemistry, an German, or French. 

The prominent features of are extensive Isboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical! scien ane aoe See ere ones i the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital, whieh contains for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 


application to the President. 
Tuition in the College and Graduate Department is free to all Virginians. All other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging, have been reduced to s minimum. 


‘HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 


Send for catalogue and printed matter. 
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The National Reputa tion of 
THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


is due to its superior qualities that have been well-proved’in thousands of © 
schools throughout the United States. — 


Attractive songs, such as children love to sing, are the basis of all technical instruction, 
The best song material has been gathered from all over the world for these books. They 
represent the latest thought in musical pedagogy. A four book series accurately graded, 













EASTERN SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


The American Institute of Normal Methods 


The twenty-first annual session of this successful school will be held from July 11 to 28, 
Its location—Boston—makes it an ideal school to attend. It gives excellent for 
specialists and supervisors of public school music and drawing. Rates reasonable; for 

information to Mra. W. M. Haton, Business Manager, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. _ 4 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY “*xz:. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By Edna Henry Lee Turpin, of Virginia. 


Dye 
ef 


From DR. 8. C. MITCHELL, President University of South Carolina: ; 

“The treatment of the economic aspects of the History as well as the social, seem to 
me to be particularly fine. There is a picturesque feature in the whole book that cannot fail 
to appeal to pupils and teachers. 

The marks of the book that impress me are the happy way in whichit unfolds natu- 
rally the sequence of events in the history of our country; the amount of space devoted to 
the industrial, social and educational interests; the clear, and yet nervous style; and the 
sense of fairness pervading the whole work; and, lastly, the modern spirit that it breathes. 
I sincerely hope that the book will find wide use in the schools.” 


From GOVERNOR WOODROW WILSON, of New Jersey, Ex-President of Prineston University: 
“My judgment is that the work is excellently dore, with moderation, fairness and good 
judgment, I sincerely congratulate the author.” 





For fall particulars regarding this Attractive 
New History for Grammar Schools address— 


64-66 Fifth Ave. 


The Macmillan Company few vor 


W. S. GOOCH, Representative: University, Virginia. 
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